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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
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the Life Everlasting. Amen. j 
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THE MINISTERIAL UNION SPEAKS OUT 

OURTEOUSLY, for they are Unitarians, but 

firmly, the Ministerial Union of the Unitarian 

Churches speaks out against theological pro- 
fessors, social workers, and other well-paid ministers 
taking the bread out of the mouths of ministers un- 
employed, by supplying churches, and also against 
ministers with one charge annexing other charges. 

The Union, or rather its committee, also calls on 
the American Unitarian Association to close the door 
to candidates from other churches for a period of five 
years. 

It grapples with a hard fact. ‘‘Unemployment 
among our ministers is the direct result of the excess 
of available ministers over the number of vacant pul- 
pits.” 

Of course nobody can legislate in these cases, for 
nobody has power. Besides, such legislation would 
be dangerous and harmful. Tariff walls make trouble 
enough between nations without starting a series of 
new walls between sects and classes in the sects. 

A dignified letter might well go to parishes urging 
them to try to settle a minister instead of taking a 
supply or part of a settled minister’s time. Often the 
reply would be, “We cannot afford to do anything 
else,’ but doubtless some parishes which can afford 
a minister would be made to see the hardship caused 
by not settling one if they can possibly manage it. 

There are other interesting suggestions in this 
“Preliminary Report” which will tend, if carried out, 
to get the desire of a man to be heard expressed in a 
dignified way to parish committees. 

As to secretaries, superintendents, deans, editors, 
supplying pulpits, it must be remembered that the 
more of it they can do, the better for their specialized 
tasks. 

So far as Massachusetts and the Universalist 
churches are concerned, such officials are not invited 


by the Superintendent at any time when a fee could 


be made available for an unemployed minister. 
* * 


THE LUTHERANS OF CHICAGO 


E know many Lutherans—editors, clergymen, 
laymen. There is absolutely no chance of any 
considerable number of them seeking reunion 

with the Church of Rome, as some of our contempo- 
raries suggest, and no chance of their dropping the 
word Protestant to separate them from the other 
Protestants. 

The discussion has arisen because of a resolution 
passed by a group of Lutheran ministers in the Chicago 
area, who were angered by the Betts Survey to which 
we referred a week ago. These Lutherans objected 
to being called Protestants because many Protestants 
are modernists, do not believe in hell as a place of 
burning, or in all parts of the Bible as equally and in- 
fallibly inspired. Now, with their conservatism, most 
Lutherans are people of rugged common sense. They 
are sincere in their beliefs, but they can laugh. 

People who can laugh are not apt to make fools 
of themselves. The Lutheran brethren in Chicago 
were peeved. They felt better after they had had 
lunch and had swapped a few stories. 

* * 
“NAVIES ARE NECESSARY’’ 


AVIKS are necessary,” says The Christian Science 
Monitor in a strong editorial plea for not build- 
ing the six large cruisers already authorized. 

The deadly activities of the armament trust 
against all attempts to create peace machinery, the 
utter lack of perspective in highly placed naval and 
military officials, the harsh, cruel judgment passed on 
all who are working for a warless world, the certainty 
that huge armaments lead to the death of free in- 
stitutions—these combine to blind our eyes to the 
practical necessities of the situation. The Monitor 
is right: “At this stage of the world’s development and 
until a provedly reliable peace machinery is developed 
a nation owes it to itself to have a capable defence at 
sea.” 

But the Monitor gets down to fundamentals when 
it points out that what is authorized under the Vinson 
bill added to all previously authorized might well make 
England and Japan think that we were building so as to 
greatly outclass them. The Monitor appeals to the 
President not to authorize the large fast airplane- 
carrying cruisers that can so quickly be made instru- 
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ments of offensive war, and to strengthen our navy 
in the destroyer and submarine classes in which it is 
weak. 

And while we are doing these things let us go on 
doing more things to show that we want peace. The 
President did well to say publicly that he still held all 
the views that he expressed in an article ten years ago 
on the utter futility and folly of war with Japan. Now 
let Congress put Japan on a quota basis under the 
immigration law. 

And as for England, let us through statecraft 
and in every other way show that the ties of a common 
language and literature, a common love of liberty and 
belief in free institutions, far outweigh the petty dif- 
ferences that arise from time to time. 


* * 


THE DOOLITTLE HOME CAMPAIGN 


HE drive for the Doolittle Home, headed by 
Ap Harold Sweet, Victor Friend and Judge Hill, 
has secured the help of the Charles Haney firm 
of specialists. Mr. Haney addressed the Boston 
ministers Feb. 19, saying that 1,100 people gave 
$54,000 to the Home four years ago, that the Home had 
to draw on its funds to the extent of $8,000 in the 
past three years, and that the present endowment 
campaign was undertaken to make that dangerous ac- 
tion unnecessary. The campaign, which will last 
from February 28 to March 4, should have the sup- 
port of our churches. The Doolittle Home is one of 
the most useful and beautiful of Universalist philan- 
thropies. 


ye 


FRIENDS OF GERMANY 


HERE is an American Committee on Religious 
Rights and Minorities. In its membership are 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 

It has issued a statement, the first from a source 
of this kind that has exhibited anything but detesta- 
tion of the Nazis, which, as The Commonweal points out, 
speaks of the Nazi revolution as a “praiseworthy at- 
tempt to rehabilitate and inspire the national life.’’ 
It expresses sympathy with the demand of Germany 
for equality with all other nations. It reveals the 
Jews, Protestants and Catholics of the committee as 
“friends of Germany.” This is what the Catholic 
paper The Commonweal calls them. And The Com- 
monweal adds: “‘It is this spirit which gives the state- 
ment its strength.” 

Then the statement points out the meaning of 
what is happening. Physical suffering is bad enough, 
but the ‘‘taking away of the means of livelihood from 
600,000 Jews in Germany is the most horrible part of 
the business.”” This cruel attitude of the government 
presses down on women and children as well as 
men. 

The committee “earnestly appeals to public 
opinion throughout the nation, and especially to the 
Christian churches, to express their sympathy with 
their oppressed brethren in Germany, and to those in 
exile from Germany to voice their protest against the 
wrongs to which they are being subjected, and to de- 
velop everywhere a stronger moral consciousness of 
the inestimable value of political, economic and re- 


ligious freedom and the urgent necessity of emphasiz- 
ing it in these days when the maintenance of this in- 
alienable right is being seriously jeopardized.” 

* * 


DE FACTO AND DE JURE 


OME people think that revision of the treaty of 
Versailles and other peace treaties is essential 
to world peace. Prof. Gilbert Murray showed 

recently that “time and the ruthless logic of events 
have already revised or nullified most of the worst and 
most dangerous provisions of the peace treaties.”” He 
shows further that the large scale revision in a formal 
way which some people believe essential to prevent 
war, itself would be a menace to peace. 

Is there nothing of that same process taking 
place in the constitution of the Church of England? 

Is there no de facto change in the Presbyterian 
creed, or the Baptist creed, or the Universalist creed? 

. Let us take our stand on realities. Better be a 

trinitarian who knows what has been happening in all 
these centuries to the trinity than a Universalist- 
Unitarian who doesn’t. There is some chance for the 
first to achieve liberalism. There is no chance for the 
second. 

These de jure folks are apt to be a nuisance in 


church or state. 
OK 


A BAD YEAR IN LYNCHINGS 


HE year 1933 was probably the worst year in 
the crusade against lynching since 1922, says 
the Federal Council. There were twenty-eight 

victims in 1933, four white, twenty-four Negro, twenty 
more than in 1932. Only thirty-seven states were 
free from lynching. In fact there are only five states 
in the Union that never have had a recorded lynching 
and all are in New England. 

In 1988 for the first time in history a governor of 
a state endorsed the action of lynchers. 

Tuskegee Institute tells us that there were thirty- 
seven instances where officers of the law prevented 
lynchings, but it was necessary to use armed force in 
thirteen of these cases. TheFederal Bulletin adds this 
comment: “The widespread editorial condemnation 
of the evil and of the officials who have condoned it, 
the scathing arraignment of lynchers and their abet- 
tors by President Roosevelt, the introduction of 
the Costigan-Wagner Federal Anti-Lynching Bill in 
the Senate, and the protests of church organizations, 
women’s organizations, free-lance groups and agencies, 
indicate that the public conscience hsa been stirred 
afresh by this national menace.” 

* ox 


MARTIN LUTHER : OAK OF SAXONY* 


FTER Dean Speight’s admirable review of Pro- 
fessor Booth’s ““Martin Luther” in The Christian 

Leader of February 10, it is not necessary to 

print another line. But we cannot refrain from add- 
ing that it is a spiritual experience to go through the 
fascinating early chapters and then to come up to 
“The Freedom of a Christian Man,” and “The Epic 


*Martin Luther: Oak of Saxony. By Edwin P. Booth. 
Round Table Press. New York. Price $2.50. 
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Hour.”’ Buy the book if you can, but if you cannot, 
borrow it from the library of the General Sunday 
School Association. It will do vastly more than give 
one illustrations for church school or inspiration for 
great sermons. It will make one sense anew the glory 
of living in a difficult and dangerous age. 


* * 


THE GRUNT OF TRIUMPH—THE YELP OF 
PAIN 


EFERRING to a great tragedy in the life of a 
mutual friend, a distinguished social worker 
wrote us: 

“T can understand fully how it is that many 
honest, conscientious people cannot believe that there 
is a Creator and Ruler of the universe who stands 
to his creatures in the relation of a loving father to his 
children. They look at the thousands of people born 
into unhappy homes through no fault of their own, 
who fill later our insane asylums and jails and peni- 
tentiaries, or are miserable misfits outside. They see 
in the animal world the fierce struggle for existence, 
every wild animal dying a violent death, the strong 
preying on the weak, ‘the grunt of triumph and yelp 
of pain’ everywhere, man himself a beast of prey. 
They see the seeming senseless futility of so much of 
the evolutionary process—nature elaborately evolving 
the dinosaurs, the saber-toothed tigers and such, and 
then scrapping them. I feel a great charity for those 
who cannot in honesty believe in any ‘God the Father 
Almighty.’ The most I can do is to take that belief 
as my working hypothesis and to say that if the world 
is full of cruelty and pain it is also full of love and joy 
and beauty, and that it seems to be evolving definitely 
toward the good and the beautiful. 

“What I really think is that man himself is given 
a creative task. He, an imperfect being in an im- 
perfect world, must with his creator’s help aid in the 
work. Granted that immortality begins at the level 
of conscious suffering, even the starved alley cat tor- 
tured by neighborhood boys might be granted com- 
pensations and not have a right to say to this creator, 
‘So far as I am concerned, you are a cruel and unjust 
God.’ And the mouse tortured by the cat might do 
the same. But real salvation doesn’t seem to me to 
have much to do with whether we believe in a benef- 
icent creator or not. It is surrender of our lives to 
the indwelling God whom we know by direct contact, 
however we may define Him, and it is a sincere accep- 
tance for ourselves of the pattern of living that we see 
in God-filled persons. That is our start along the 
path, however much we may stumble and fall along 
the way, as | see it. We cannot give up. We must 
learn from our failures.”’ 

There was more to this wonderful letter, but we 
have quoted enough to show its meaning and its 
spirit. The writer never imagined that any part of 
it would find its way into print. Only by leaving the 
mantle of anonymity over it, can we justify our action 
in making public these words. 

The letter shows clearly that the mystery of suf- 
fering to the thoughtful is the great mystery, the prob- 
lem of evil the great problem. 

It rebukes our little controversies about God. 
It points out the way by which one who belongs dis- 


tinctly to the “intellectuals” can face the most tragic 
facts of existence and yet hold on to faith. 

We may not be able to prove the existence of 
a beneficent Creator, but we can surrender our lives 
to the indwelling God whom we know by direct 
contact, and we can take as our own the pattern of 
living set for us by God-filled persons. 

In this letter we feel the vital distinction between 
words written by one who has grappled bravely with life 
in many aspects and thought her way through, and the 
fine-spun theories of the cloistered. She is not at all 
on edge toward those who cannot think as she thinks. 
She has for them true understanding and deep sym- 
pathy. The questions raised are not little questions. 
They go down to the foundations of life. What the 
letter says to us is: “Be persistent, work out your 
philosophy, state truth clearly, but be gentle, tolerant, 
friendly, toward those who cannot see it as you do. 
Walk closer to the God within you. If you fail, 
start over. Learn by your mistakes. Keep your eye 
on the God-filled people who have walked this road 
before you. And God go with you.” 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Not only in the ranks of the iconoclasts is there 
a growing impatience with creeds, but in the ranks of 
the mystical, but with the latter it is an impatience 
with the ‘“‘verbiolatry” that insists that time-honored 
phrases must not be used as well as the “‘verbiolatry” 
that insists that they must. 


Professor Cunningham of Northwestern Uni- 
versity says that “so far as education is concerned, 
American radio is a university in which the curriculum 
is drawn up by the business office with the expert ad- 
vice of the head janitor.” 


“There is nothing to be ashamed of,”’ says Leonard 
Woolf, “in refusing to hurrah with the barbarians 
when the world turns back in full ery to barbarism.” 


Said Fosdick over the radio: ‘“‘A man is not wholly 
qualified to make a plea for the Christian tradition 
until he has sensed the dangers of traditionalism.” 


Disputes in the western world now call for mul- 
tilateral instead of unilateral action. The Monroe 
Doctrine has had a long life. Peace to its ashes. 


“Faith, to our way of thinking,” says John Haynes 
Holmes, “is not worth anything unless it is trusted at 
the moment when it seems to be most frail.” 


The Columbia Broadcasting Company has re- 
fused to accept advertising of hard liquors, but states 
that wines are in a different category. 


Through what sins of omission or commission have 
congregations of worshipers been transformed into 
congregations of spectators! 


What about the deeniatiar of the folks who 
insist that people who do not drink or smoke are 
illiberal? 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XXIT. 


‘Albert Roi Des Belges” 


Johannes 


were U RING the World War, while I was at- 

‘| tached to the Commission for Belgium of 
the American Red Cross, I was thrown into 
A.Cct rather close relations with King Albert and 
an various members of the Belgian Cabinet. 

It would be mock modesty for me to pretend that 
I am not proud of my association with the King and 
the Queen of the Belgians. But to write frankly of 
that association is not so easy. I am encouraged, 
however, by the example of William H. Hudson, the 
field naturalist. Morley Roberts writes: ‘‘Hudson 
had not a few acquaintances among those known as 
the aristocracy, some of whom were truly noble. 
There are a few who, on a casual obse vation, might 
have deemed this a proof that he loved high rank and 
station. The conclusion would be false. He found 
far more friends and intense objects of interest among 
the poor, if they had the qualifications which attracted 
him among the rich or those of high rank... . He 
was a naturalist of men and women.” 

So constantly do I write of the common every-day 
little things, so often do the plain people—the noble 
poor—creep into these pages, that I count it a duty 
as well as a privilege to write now and then of the noble 
rich and the humble and lovable mighty ones of earth. 

I can write more easily about it all because the 
relationships established were due to no merit of my 
own. They came about because of a fixed policy of 
the relief work. In whatever country the American 
Red Cross operated it stuck to the principle, ““Work 
with the government and with the existing agencies.” 

So when the Commission for Belgium was de- 
tached from the Commission for France, the last of 
August, 1917, we went to the old French seaport of 
Le Havre and established headquarters close to the 
Belgian Cabinet, which was there in exile, two hundred 
miles from the boundary of their country. 

Soon these high government officials were show- 
ing us Belgium in France—Belgian hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes for old folks, and all kinds of supply ser- 
vices, all along up the French coast and back in the 
lovely French farming country up to that little corner 
of Belgium where King Albert and his army, aided by 
powerful British and French armies, were holding the 
line of the Yser River, the western end of the western 
front. 

To do our work efficiently we had to have head- 
quarters up there, and as Deputy Commissioner I was 
assigned to La Panne, the Flemish watering place 
where the King and Queen stayed most of the time 
during the war. When I became Acting Commis- 
sioner, and finally Commissioner, I did not change the 
arrangement, but let my Deputy run the main office 
at Le Havre. 

This going to La Panne to live was the best single 
stroke that I ever made in the work. When the King 
sent for me the day after the Armistice, he was in the 
Chateau of Lophem, near Bruges, a place which had 
been occupied by the Germans until a few weeks be- 


fore. His Majesty, to my great surprise, made me an 
officer of the Order of Leopold. As he rose to pin the 
insignia upon my uniform, the thing that he empha- 
sized was that I had lived there with them, ‘‘sharing,”’ 
he said, ‘‘our dangers and hardships.’”’ The material 
help, which he said Belgium never would forget as 
long as the country endured, was put second to a 
mere gesture. But is it not true that the world is 
moved by gestures? 

A gesture gave Albert his hold on his people. 
He would not go back with the Cabinet to Le Havre. 
He would not fly to England and comparative safety. 
He would not even go away a few miles into France. 
What the Queen said to Hugh Gibson in October, 
1914, during the terrific battle of the Yser, expressed 
the feeling of both King and Queen: “‘As long as there 
is one square foot of Belgium, free of the Germans, 
I shall be on it.” 

For a while in the winter of 1917-1918 the King 
and Queen yielded to the urgent requests of the 
British High Command, and moved out of their villa 
on the coast to a farm in the Moeres four or five miles 
away, but they were in La Panne every day, and 
shells and bombs hit their garden in the Moeres about 
as often as they fell on the beach at La Panne. 

Living in La Panne, traveling about the little 
corner, dealing with questions of aid for hospitals, 
children’s colonies, refugees, and all the rest of it, it 
was natural that I should see the King and Queen. 


I did see them, came to know them, worked with _ 


them, and came to respect and love them. 

I realize, of course, that we democrats of the 
Western world are somewhat susceptible to the glam- 
our of royalty, and I realize also that I myself am al- 
ways in danger of having my judgment clouded by my 
affections. But standing back from all that chapter 
in my life and attempting to look at it as a historian, 
I still must say that this Belgian royal family measures 
up, even when judged by the most rigid standards of 
reality, and that King Albert will always be to me one 
of the greatest figures that I have known. 

The King in talking to me at one time referred to 
the fact that he had both German and French blood 
in his veins. I then looked up the record. It is: 
“Albert the First, Leopold-Clement-Marie-Meinrad, 
King of the Belgians, due de Saxe, prince of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, Sovereign of the independent 
state of the Congo, majeste, born at Brussels, April 8, 
1875, son of Prince Philippe, Count of Flanders, and 
of Marie, Princess of Hohenzollern. He succeeded his 
uncle, the King Leopold Second, December 23, 1909, 
and was married at Munich, October 2, 1900, to Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Bavaria, who was born in the Chateau 
of Possenhoven, July 25, 1875.” 

His grandfather, King Leopold First, who I am 
glad to think gave the name to the order that I wear, 
was a German, and both uncle and a trusted adviser of 
Queen Victoria. His grandmother, wife of Leopold, 
was French, the daughter of King Louis Philippe. 
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Old King Leopold the Second, who got such a bad 
reputation in America because of the Congo atrocities, 
sometimes referred to young Albert sarcastically as 
“that socialist nephew of mine.’’ He called him a 
socialist because Albert always was interested in the 
common man and in movements to improve his status. 

This democratic King was a good man. His 
home life was beautiful. I can fully credit the reports 
from Switzerland about the anguish of the young 
Leopold, who succeeds Albert. In that hour when he 
became a king, he was thinking of a father whom he 
could not let go. 

The King often spoke to me of his wife and his 
boys and of his little girl. “It is a good thing for 
young princes,”’ he said in his slow, deliberate way, “‘to 
go to public schools, play football, and to get their 
shins kicked by the other boys.” 

Prince Leopold, Duke of Brabant, now Leopold 
the Third, was born November 8, 1901. When I first 
saw him he was fourteen years old, but already he was 
in the army as a private soldier. He seemed like a 
gentle, shy, retiring boy then. The last time we saw 
him was when we dined at the palace in Laeken. He 
was then twenty-two. The Madame was on the 
right of the King with the Crown Prince on the other 
side, and while much of the talk naturally was with 
his Majesty, she was keenly interested in a conversa- 
tion with young Leopold about the Congo, from which 
he had just returned. We have never seen his wife, 
now the Queen, but all of our letters from Belgium 
tell of her beauty and of her strength of character. 

Queen Elizabeth always laughed when she talked 
about Prince Charles, or ‘‘Charlie,’’ her second boy, 
who was born October 10, 1903. He is very fond of 
ships and part of his training was in the British Navy. 

We realize the swift passing of the years when we 
remember that ‘‘the little girl” of this family is now 
married to the future king of Italy. Princess Marie 
Jose was born August 4, 1906. 

I have a vivid recollection of her taking a painting 
lesson from the Countess Caramen de Chimay, one of 
the ladies-in-waiting of the Queen. It wasin the yard 
of a Flemish farmhouse about four miles back of the 
front line trenches. Some of the big guns were off to 
one side, maybe a mile away, hidden by a farm build- 
ing. Up in the air toward the front was a sausage 
balloon for observation, with bursts of German shrap- 
nel all about it. On a low stool in the road sat the 
Princess, then twelve years old, painting away. On 
the porch smoking peacefully was King Albert. He 
was visiting with old General Jungblut, once his 
teacher and always his friend. It was the King, not 
a court chamberlain or a servant, who had received me 
and told me that the Queen would be down directly. 
It was the little Princess, not a servant, whom the 
Queen sent upstairs to find a picture that she wanted 
to give me. In the long northern twilight we 
walked up and down while we discussed the various 
relief matters in which we were jointly interested. 
They could have been members of my own parish in 
Washington for any sense of formality or strain. 

It was in the villa at La Panne that I saw both 
King and Queen more frequently. 

On the night of October 16, 1918, the Germans 
shelled La Panne with 380’s or 420’s, which came a 


ong distance and dropped almost straight down, with- 
out the usual scream. But they shook things all 
around when they exploded. 

I walked down the dark street to the King’s villa 
probably between six and seven o’clock, and found 
King Albert sitting at a center table on which there 
was a lamp. We quickly arranged the business, 
which concerned an audience for Henry P. Davison, 
the New York banker, and head of the Red Cross. 
Then the King called my attention to the lamp. Said 
he, “It records the shell before we hear the explosion.” 
We watched the light jump and then listened for the 
roar. Hisinterest seemed to be purely scientific. My 
own interest was distinctly more personal. As I left 
him and started back a shell came into the Tribunal 
only a little way from his home, and ripped it all to 
pieces. It knocked those of us down who were pass- 
ing and wounded a soldier. It killed everybody in the 
building, seven adults, but a baby was unhurt. Just 
a bit more elevation and it would have reached the 
King’s villa. Countless shells like that went over the 
King and Queen and all around them. One of the 
stories often told was about Clemenceau, the Old Ti- 
ger, coming up to see King Albert at La Panne. The 
French Premier, who had been almost everywhere 
along the front, wanted to see Nieuport, where the 
trenches ended at the North Sea. Next to Ypres I 
always hated to go to Nieuport. And yet every trip 
there was one of the most vivid experiences. At Nieu- 
port Bains one was separated from the German lines 
only by the width of a canal. 

It was quiet that afternoon of Clemenceau’s 
visit, and so the King took the War Premier in his car 
as far as they dared drive. But evidently the car had 
been seen from the Great Dune, which the Germans 
had fortified, or from a balloon. As these important 
men started to walk up the gentle slope to the ruins, a 
shell burst on their right, then another on their left. 
Next there was a burst behind over the road that they 
had passed. Officers and aides were greatly con- 
cerned, but Clemenceau and Albert never altered 
their pace or stopped their conference. ‘“‘They went 
along quietly until they reached a dugout under a 
wall, when the King invited his guest in much as he 
might ask him in out of a shower.’’* 

One of the most spectacular of the King’s war- 
time exploits, which I learned about only long after 
the war, was a survey of the German trenches at his 
part of the front from an airplane. 

He was not at all theatrical or dashing, but he did 
dashing things in a matter of fact way. Events made 
him the center of many dramatic spectacles. Never 
have I seen processions with the drama attached to 
them that there was to the entry of the King and Queen 
and Prince Leopold on horseback at the head of troops 
into Bruges on October 15 and into Brussels on Novem- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Albert was a king who was a good citizen. In his 
speech from the throne at the time of his accession he 
said, “Our prosperity depends upon the prosperity of 
the masses.” 


That was no mere lip service. He labored for 


*See The Little Corner Never Conquered. By John van 
Schaick, Jr., 1921. Page 44. 
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the common people. He worked hard to make himself 
a good ruler. In the palace at Brussels one night he 
kept me for some time discussing a book by President 
Hadley of Yale, ““The Relations Between Freedom and 
Responsibility in the Evolution of Democratic Gov- 
ernment.”’ He had great enthusiasm for the political 
ideas of Woodrow Wilson. He talked at length on the 
difficulty of having both order and liberty, and not 
letting one destroy the other. 

King Albert was a noble figure of a king. Over 
six feet three inches tall, strongly built, blond, ruddy, 
with blue eyes, he was slow and gentle in his speech 
and deliberate in his movements. He had a fine sense 
of humor, and it is said that he laughed immoderately 
over the story of a burgomaster whom he had com- 
mended. The King had praised the burgomaster 
highly for his courage in staying in a shell-torn town 
during the war and carrying on his business without 
vacation. After the King had gone the burgomaster 
said, “Well, if the King thinks it is so dangerous here, 
it must be very dangerous indeed, and I will go away,” 
and away he went. 

In June, 1928, returning from a cruise around 
the world, we stopped in Belgium, hardly expecting 
to see any of the members of the Belgian royal family. 
The war was over and we were plain citizens with no 
powerful Red Cross back of us. But no sooner were 
we established at a club where a friend had given us 


the entree than the telephone rang, and the Court 


Chamberlain was on the wire stating that their 
Majesties wanted to give a little dinner for us, and 
asking if the date selected was agreeable. Though we 
had to postpone a trip to La Panne, we were happy 
to accept. 

On the night of the dinner we drove out to the 
palace of Laeken—a chateau in a large park on the 
northern edge of Brussels. 

Chaplain Charles Graux, former secretary of the 
Queen and a comrade in war work, and Madame Graux 
were our escorts. In the drawing-room to which we 
were led by a gentleman-in-waiting we found Dr. 
Depage, head of the Ocean Hospital, Dr. Hege, rector 
of the University of Brussels, Countess Van den Steen, 
whom we had known in her hospital at Couthove, one 
of the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting, and other war-time 
friends, ten in all. 

Their Majesties were not in evidence. Simple 
and democratic as they are, there are conventions 
about every court. 

Then I heard their steps coming slowly down the 
hall. A servant threw open the large doors, saying, 
“Their Majesties.” Together the King and Queen 
advanced, he in full uniform, she in a beautiful white 
evening gown, followed by Crown Prince Leopold, also 
in army uniform, and Princess Marie Jose in pale 
pink with a little wreath of rosebuds in her fair 


hair. The King and Queen went around the room 
greeting everybody inturn. The Prince and Princess 
followed. 


A gentleman-in-waiting handed the Madame a 
paper on which was written, “You will sit at the right 
of the King.’”’ Tome he gave one that said, “You will 
sit at the right of the Queen.”’ 

The doors were thrown open again and we went 
in quite informally, the Queen and the Madame lead- 


ing, the other ladies following, and the King showing 
me the way. 

The dinner was not a difficult one, although the 
Madame had the rather trying honor of being served 
first and having to break new ground with enormous 
asparagus tongs and other European table implements. 
We had a great deal to talk about. A special tie 
bound and still binds together those who served down 
on the Yser. All the members of the Belgian royal 
family speak fluent English and the Madame is at 
home in French, so there was no language barrier. 
During the dinner I was amused to see King Albert’s 
tall form bend down until I thought he was going 
under the table. When he ‘came up he had the 
Madame’s long gloves which had slipped off her 
lap. 

If I remember correctly the main dish was de- 
licious, tender, roast lamb. 

With the dessert there came on a pyramid of 
enormous strawberries raised on the place, which one 
had to get off the dish and on to a plate without start- 
ing an avalanche rolling. 

The Queen told about her berries and her garden, 
and invited us to see the place the next day. 

After dinner we had a friendly informal visit 
in little groups in the drawing room where the coffee 
was served. Between ten and eleven their Majesties 
arose, and of course we all stood. Again they went 
about the circle, bade their guests good-by and with- 
drew. A few moments later the party broke up. 

An official called the Controller of the Domain 
met us the next day, and we had a delightful time 
going through the grounds, seeing the various gardens, 
the greenhouses and one little corner off by itself called 
the Queen’s Old-Fashioned Garden, where her Majesty 
gets away by herself. 

We had no engagement with their Majesties, but 
we saw both the King and Leopold shoot through the 
park on their motor cycles. 

1 remember especially the geraniums in the green- 
house growing like vines, as they do in the tropics, 
covering tall posts and cross-pieces until they made 
veritable geranium arches. We brought home cut- 
tings that the Controller gave us, and we still have 
the ‘‘Queen’s Geranium.”’ 

The Controller, telling about the reconstruction 
work after the war, said that the Queen gavea rooster 
and three hens of an American breed to each peasant 
moving back into the devastated area. When we 
asked what kind of fowls they were he said something 
that sounded like ‘Rodislans.’”” The Madame’s 
oe enabled her to interpret it as ‘““Rhode Island 

eds.” 

It is hard to think of that fall on the rocks, that 
anguish in the palace. We could visualize these 
scenes because our friends were in both places. Ed- 
mund Carton de Wiart, whose country place was near 
where the King fell, was leading in the search, and 
rugged old General Jacques of Dixmude, whom we 
helped entertain when the King and Queen visited our 
country, found the broken body of his sovereign, his 
commander, his friend. 

Many humble people, many powerful people, al- 
ways will think of Albert and Elizabeth as dear friends 
who have made life more beautiful and significant. 
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Are You Mentally Healthy? 


IV. The Happy Disposition 
Frank Durward Adams 


Rejoice in the Lord always; again I will say, Re- 

joice! Philippians 4 : 4. 
9|OU stand on the platform as the train creeps 
slowly out of the station. A loved face is at 
the window, there is a flutter of a hand and the 
sound of a familiar voice uttering just one 
word, “Good-by.”” Yourespond with an answering 
wave of the hand, and as the distance widens between 
you and the window, carrying the face framed therein 
beyond earshot, you repeat the same word for the last 
time—‘“‘Good-by.”’ 

Probably—though I am not sure of this—you 
did not realize just what you said. Much repetition 
has shorn it of its real meaning. It is now a conven- 
tional password, a social commonplace. What you 
said was, God be with you. Somewhat secretly, al- 
most subconsciously, that’s what you meant, too. 
But you would have been rather embarrassed in speak- 
ing those four words right out loud before strangers— 
God be with you. So you employed the expression 
which long usage has given us. God has been changed 
to good. They both came from the same Anglo-Saxon 
root originally, so that’s all right. Good equals God, 
God equals good. It helps to remember that. ‘“‘Be 
with you” has been compressed into one short syl- 
lable—by. Good-by! Just what the Frenchman 
says in the same circumstances—adieu. Only he has 
kept his God-syllable unchanged. | 

Another thing you didn’t know—and I am sure 
of this—is that Goodspeed, in his translation of the 
text, puts good-by in the place of rejoice. This is the 
way it reads in his version of the New Testament: 
““Good-by, and the Lord be with you always. Again 
I say, good-by.”’ I was startled when I came upon 
that for the first time. I could hardly believe my eyes. 
And not until I had dug out my Greek Testament and 
my old Greek grammar and lexicons and run the word 
down was | willing to concede that such a rendition of 
the text is warranted. But it is. The Greek verb 
meaning to rejoice, to be glad, in its imperative form 
is the equivalent of any proper modern expression used 
in greeting or farewell. Chairete!—Hello! Good-by! 
And always with the idea of blessing or benediction. 

Oddly enough, yet consistently, Professor Good- 
speed employs it in both these ways. In the story of 
the annunciation to Mary of the birth of her son, the 
same imperative form of the verb is used as a greeting 
instead of farewell. The old version has it, ‘Hail, thou 
who art highly favored, the Lord is with thee.’’ Good- 
speed translates it, ““Good-morning, favored woman! 
The Lord be with you!” It takes a minute or two 
to accommodate one’s mind to that; but it certainly 
opens up vistas of meaning of which we had not 
dreamed. Reading modern versions of the Bible is 
sure todo that. We discover that this is no dead lit- 
erature with which we are dealing. 

What we get out of this text is the idea of bene- 
diction, happiness, rejoicing, whichever translation we 
choose to employ. Paul is commending his friends in 


Philippi to God’s care. That would mean joy tothem. 
Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I say, Rejoice. 
Good-by, and the Lord be with you always. I say it 
again, Good-by. And this strikes the keynote of our 
theme today. We are come to the consideration of 
the last of four prime factors in mental health—the 
happy disposition. 

But first we must mention the background of this 
lesson, for there may be those present who did not 
participate in the other three. We have been dealing 
on these four Sunday mornings with the essential 
elements of mental health. What makes a healthy 
mind? What intellectual and spiritual qualities, what 
attitudes towards life and our fellowmen, must we 
maintain, if we are to have healthy and wholesome 
mentalities? - We have been taking as the basis of our 
study the definition of mental health proposed by Dr. 
Karl A. Menninger in his book “The Human Mind.” 
“Mental health,” says Dr. Menninger, “‘is the ability 
to maintain an even temper, an alert intelligence, so- 
cially considerate behavior and a happy disposition.” 

Let us recall the device we used to make this. 
definition graphic. A four-sided figure, a perfect. 
square, drawn on an imaginary blackboard. This 
figure stands for the human mind in a condition of 
health and balance. Beginning with the left-hand 
vertical side of the square, and moving around clock- 
wise, we labeled the respective sides: The even temper, 
the alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior 
and the happy disposition. The last of these, the 
happy disposition, represented by the lower horizontal 
side of the square, is what we have left for our con- 
cluding discussion. 

This makes the square complete. It is a logical 
and satisfactory conclusion. Perhaps if we think of 
it as the consequence, or product, of the other three 
factors, it will come as a matter of course. I have 
juggled them around a good deal in an effort to deter- 
mine whether there might be a better order in which to 
state them. But I am not able to improve upon the 
order which Dr. Menninger has adopted. There is 
something almost imperative about it. We begin with 
the even temper, an emotional nature well balanced 
and under control; we pass on to the alert intelligence; 
then on to socially considerate behavior; and we make 
our conclusion in a happy disposition. The mathe- 
matics is simple, though not necessarily without the 
possibility of error. An even temper, plus an alert in- 
telligence, plus socially considerate behavior, equals 
the sum of something which must contribute heavily 
in the making of a happy disposition, if indeed it does 
not guarantee it. Happiness of a sort is bound to 
come out of it. We cannot go further than that with- 
out becoming dogmatic. But of this we are sure. No 
mind can be a healthy mind unless it partakes of that 
quality which is here defined as happiness. 

Two affirmations shall serve as rallying points in 
this discussion. Note them well and you have the 
gist of it. First, you have no inalienable right to 
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happiness, as an end in itself. The right to happiness 
is not a basic principle in any working philosophy of 
life. It is not promised by the Founder or the proph- 
ets of our religion. There are many cults, many pseudo 
philosophies, which do promise their devotees hap- 
piness. Come with us, they say, and we will do you 
good; meaning that they will disarm the cares of life, 
relieve you of responsibility for social wrongs and 
iniquities, even guarantee you health of body, mind 
and estate—thus making you perfectly happy. To 
attempt even an enumeration of such fantastic claims 
would consume all the time we have at our disposal 
today. 

But we must be on our guard against such glit- 
tering promises, though they come to us, as they often 
do, from what may be called orthodox Christian 
sources. You have no inalienable right to happiness. 
Though you are living a vital life, serving some good 
purpose, pursuing some lofty aim, you may never ex- 
perience much of what is commonly called happiness. 
And by happiness in this connection I mean that state 
of mind which we attribute to a happy child—care- 
free, irresponsible and assured of a good dinner at the 
usual hour. We may have, and we shall have, some- 
thing vastly better and more rewarding than that. I 
choose to call it by another name. But happiness in 
that sense—or lack of sense—does not come to in- 
telligent, humanly-conscious, grown-up men and 
women in the present world; and it is not promised in 
any world which we are likely to encounter for some 
time to come. 

The founding-fathers of our nation produced an 
immortal document known as the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Thomas Jefferson penned it, and only a 
few minor changes were made here and there to make 
it acceptable to the group. You remember this un- 
forgettable sentence: “‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident—that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’’ Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness! Jefferson did not declare that among the 
inalienable rights of men are life, liberty and happi- 
ness. Of the three, happiness only is qualified. Life 
and liberty are states or conditions bestowed upon 
man by some objective power, some power outside 
himself. He may partake of them, but he does not 
originate them. Life! No one can originate that for 


himself. It is given to man by his Creator—an in- 
alienable right. It comes from without inward. 
Liberty! No one can originate that for himself, as- 


sert it how he may. It is secured by the group, by 
social action, social agreement, and bestowed upon 
the individual members of the group—an inalienable 
right in a civilized world. It comes from without 
inward. 

Happiness? Ah, no one can give you happiness. 
No objective force or power, nothing outside your own 
soul, can give you happiness, or that finer and greater 
thing which I choose to call by another name. It 
must come from within outward. The inalienable 
right you possess is to pursue it, that haply you may 
find it. I think Thomas Jefferson knew that. He 
was a profound philosopher, a wise man. I do not 
think that it was merely for the sake of euphony that 


he wrote ‘“‘and the pursuit of’’ at the tail of the sen- 
tence. It sounds better, to be sure. Life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness: that is rhetorically 
much more musical than life, liberty and happiness! 
But that isn’t why he wrote it that way. Jefferson 
knew that, so far as happiness is concerned, the only 
inalienable right any man has is to pursue it. 

I have intimated that there is a better word. 
Joy! ‘These things have I spoken unto you,” said 
Jesus, “that your joy may be made full.”’ He did not 
promise his disciples that they would be happy, but he 
did promise them joy. They were to have tribulation 
in the world, peril, suffering and want. They were to 
be hated, persecuted, martyred. But they would be 
full of joy! The angels over Bethlehem brought tid- 
ings not of happiness, but of great joy. 

It is evident that there is a distinction here. A 
fine one perhaps, yet a distinction sharp and clear. 
Happiness connotes freedom from care, a kind of un- 
awareness of the pain and bitterness and struggle of 
the world in which we live—as I have suggested, the 
irresponsible mind of a child. Joy is a far greater and 
deeper thing than that. Joy is that sense of unity 
with the forces that make for righteousness. One 
may be borne down with a feeling of the world’s in- 
firmity and need; but if one is endeavoring to heal that 
infirmity and meet that need to the best of one’s 
ability, in his heart there are hidden places of joy. 
One may be aware of the discord and turmoil and dis- 
tress of mankind due to their blindness and hardness 
of heart; but if one is conscious of being in his own soul 
in harmonious cooperation with those divine forces 
which alone can heal that turmoil and distress, there 
is a joy in his heart of which the world knows nothing. 

The difference is that between the mind of the 
child and the mind of its mother. The child is happy 
because it is without care, entirely without any knowl- 
edge of life and the responsibility life entails. But 
the mother understands the meaning of care. She 
bears the burden of nurturing, sustaining and develop- 
ing the child’s life. She knows there are pitfalls and 
dangers, sickness and disaster, lurking everywhere. 
But she measures her faith and strength against them, 
leading her child day by day wisely and carefully 
along its destined path. The mother knows and ac- 
cepts the conditions of life, yet harmonizing herself 
with those forces which alone can meet life victoriously. 
And in her heart there is fulness of joy. 

Then we shall define the happy disposition, which 
is one of the essential factors in mental health, as a 
joyous attitude of mind, a mind controlled predomi- 
nantly by a consciousness of intelligent cooperation 
with the forces that make for righteousness. Per- 
haps this is taking some liberties with Dr. Mennin- 
ger’s definition, but I am sure that is what Jesus meant 
by fulness of joy. And it anticipates somewhat our 
next point. 

The second affirmation I would make is this. 
Such an attitude of mind can find anchorage only in 
religion. That statement will make the sparks fly in 
certain quarters. Many good psychologists will brush 
it away impatiently. Others, who feel themselves 
“emancipated”’ from all religion, may scoff at it. Still 
others, whose idea of religion is narrow and dogmatic, 
will reject it because coming from one who, from their 
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standpoint, has no religion himself. How can one find 
anchorage in that which he does not possess? 

Perhaps most of these dissenting voices will be 
stilled if we can agree upon a definition of religion it- 
self. Just what is this power in which we are to 
anchor our souls? We know how men have labored to 
define this thing. We know how unfruitful most of 
that labor has been. The definitions proposed have 
been too small, too dogmatic, or totally inadequate. 
Some would have us believe that religion is a set of 
creeds or statements about God, or Christ, or the 
Bible, the “‘plan” of salvation, or the conditions of life 
in the great hereafter. 

A colleague of mine, minister of a church in our 
own community, was called the other day to preach 
at the funeral of a friend in a neighboring suburb, said 
funeral to be held in a church of his own denomination. 
In this denomination there is a very liberal left wing 
and a very reactionary right wing. What a painful 
time they must have keeping themselves together! 
My friend is individually quite liberal in his views. 
When he appeared at the church designated to conduct 
the service, the pastor of that church called him aside. 
“Brother——,,” he said, ‘‘I deem it my duty to tell you 
that the trustees of this church have laid down a con- 
dition that no one shall speak from its pulpit who does 
not believe in and proclaim the complete gospel, the 
atoning work of Christ and redemption by blood.” 
I speak of this not to tell you how the story came out, 
interesting as that is, but to illustrate the point that 
religion has many definitions. Religion, to that board 
of trustees, is the unquestioning acceptance of a set 
of fundamentalist dogmas, labeled orthodox, and for- 
tified, as they believe, by the teachings of scripture. 
Without those dogmas, no one can be religious. With- 
out them there can be no religion and no hope of sal- 
vation here or in the world to come. 

How pathetically inadequate, not to say incred- 
ible, all that is! Those of us who believe that the 
whole world has become liberal, and that the avowed 
liberal church has no further mission to perform, ought 
to get out of the circle in which we commonly move and 
see how narrow and crude most people’s ideas of re- 
ligion still are. It will open our eyes and send us back 
to our job with a new sense of its timeliness and need. 

Now how shall we define religion? An adequate 
definition must include both the intellectual concept 
and the emotional reaction to that concept. It must 
cover bothimpression and expression. It must provide 
for believing something and also for doing something 
about that belief. How will this do? Religion con- 
sists in the belief that there is an unseen spiritual order 
in the universe, coupled with the desire and purpose to 
relate one’s self harmoniously with that order. Two 
aspects of it, you see. First, that this isa universe of 
order, and that order is spiritual. It moves according 
to great cosmic laws, according to intelligent purpose 
and plan. And this in spite of the confusion and dis- 
order which appear upon the surface of things. This is 
a universe of order, unvarying and eternal. Second, 
that the person who has come to a recognition of that 
truth feels an intense desire and determination to 
bring his own life into harmony with that order, to 
gear into it and move along with it. Put these two 
elements together and you have religion. I believe 


this definition is all-inclusive. I believe it will meet 
every demand which faith or science can make upon it. 

Religion so defined and realized contains the two 
elements which any faith must have if it is to meet the 
deepest human needs. It has intellectual certainty, 
it has spiritual reassurance and comfort. The cer- 
tainty of it is vastly different from that which is based 
on particular creeds and dogmas; and this is what 
makes it adequate for the truly liberal and liberated 
mind. Yetit serves the same purpose, though moving 
in a larger horizon. The devout Romanist finds his 
certainty in the church and its pronouncements, as 
they are promulgated and interpreted by the Pope. 
This, to him, is truth infallible. He rests his soul upon 
it and finds spiritual happiness and peace. The 
Protestant fundamentalist is of the same type, though 
standing upon a slightly different basis. He has ac- 
cepted a few explicit dogmas concerning the Bible and 
its teachings, and in those he finds certainty and con- 
tentment. 

Mind you, I do not claim that religious conviction 
alone, of any sort, will guarantee a happy disposition; 
but if it is of the right sort it will surely contribute to 
it. If we may believe the reports, the old Puritans 
were none too happy. Indeed any expression of hap- 
piness was prima facie proof of sin lurking in the heart. 
But they were very religious. Some of the most bil- 
ious people I ever knew were also dogmatically very 
religious. Every question of faith, every point of doc- 
trine bearing upon life here or hereafter, had been 
settled for them—but still they were very bilious. 
What I do mean to say is that, while religious faith, in 
and of itself, will not make a happy disposition, it is an 
indispensable element of happiness; not forgetting 
that happiness, for the purpose of this discussion, 
means a joyous attitude of mind. Yeast alone does 
not make bread—but you cannot have good bread 
without yeast. Religion does not make happiness; but 
you cannot be happy, abounding in joy, without some 
adequate religion. 

It is the lack of this potency in most religions 
which has given rise to that cynical suspicion encoun- 
tered almost everywhere when the subject of religion 
is mentioned. Many pious persons, smugly dogmatic 
and spiritually buttoned-up persons, are not only de- 
void of joy in their own souls, but they fairly exude 
an atmosphere of gloom, in which atmosphere many 
things not ethical and good spawn and flourish. 

Instinctively we recoil from such persons, feeling 
that a religion which sends forth such brackish waters 
must somehow be a travesty on the real thing. Prob- 
ably that was the idea in the mind of the little girl, felt 
but not comprehended, when she made her prayer: 
‘Lord, please make the bad people good and the good 
people nice!” Paul was referring to the same thing, 
in more classic phrase no doubt, when he wrote to the 
Christians in Corinth, “You are my recommendations, 
written on my heart, for everybody to read and under- 
stand.” 

Yes, we must have certainty in our religion. 
There can be no doubt that much of the unrest, tur- 
moil and spiritual querulousness of today is due to the 
fact that the religious certainty of times past has 
crumbled away, crumbled away because the founda- 
tion was too narrow and frail to support the weight of 
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enlarging knowledge and truth. It would be impos- 
sible for me to be a Romanist or a Protestant funda- 
mentalist. The foundations of my faith must go far 
deeper than their ex cathedra dogmas. There could be 
no joy in my soul unless I felt that there is intelligence, 
purpose and meaning in the universe. The idea of a 
universe without order is intolerable. And this must 
be an order conditioned upon infinite power, wisdom 
and goodness. Which means, in other words, faith in 
God. 

I do not know what God looks like, or whether 
God can be seen at all. I do not know where God 
dwells, or whether God has an abiding-place. But I 
know that God is, and that He manifests Himself to 
me. I know that in my concept of God is included 
. all that order and meaning, goodness, purpose and plan 
connoted in my concept of religion. I know that cer- 
tain great principles of life have been made known to 
us. I know that love and good will, patience and 
mutual helpfulness, lie at the heart of those principles. 
And I know that I am happy, within the meaning of 
our definition of that word, only when I ally myself 
intelligently with those principles in every human re- 
lationship, and precisely in that degree. 

And all this together produces that other indis- 
pensable element of religious faith—spiritual reassur- 
ance and comfort. It is reassuring always to know 
that this is a universe not of chaos but of order, not of 
blind fortuitousness but of intelligent plan, not of 
malevolence but of goodness infinite and unspeakable. 
In such reassurance there is comfort, whatever winds 
may blow; peace in the midst of storm and tempest; 


power in the midst of crumbling creeds. And in due 
time that comfort is given to him with the four-square 
healthy mind. It is the kind of anchorage in things 
eternal which John Burroughs confesses in his poem, 
“Waiting.” 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst Time or Fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it hath sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


Early Unitarians 


Charles Graves 


Chapter I 

RIT is seldom difficult to fix the date of an accom- 
plished fact, but the steps leading up to it are 
usually very obscure. We know when a par- 
ticular group of men organized the American 
Unitarian Association, but it is quite impossible to 
mark the starting point of those forces which moved 
with almost fateful persistence toward organized Uni- 
tarianism. It seems as if, the New England folk and 
their churches being what they were, Unitarianism 
was an inevitable result. Each church was an almost 
isolated community and, to a degree difficult to imag- 
ine in this day of swift communication, a self-con- 
tained and self-sufficient group. They were all of the 
same theological lineage, but sufficiently separated 
from one another to favor the development of in- 
dividual characteristics. There was much also in the 
basic thinking of the time to discourage a general con- 
formity. In setting up a church the people did “‘cove- 
nant to walk together in all God’s ways,” but only 
“according as he is pleased to reveal himself unto us.” 
So people in the Salem church were not concerned to 
walk in the ways God revealed to the people in 
Plymouth, or any other settlement. The revelation 
was to be to each group covenanting to walk together. 
This plainly left each church, and perhaps each in- 
dividual, free to regard any distinctive notions they 
might develop as revelations made to them. 


Much, but certainly not too much, has been made 
of the remark of John Robinson to the departing Pil- 
grims: “Of a surety we know that the Lord hath yet 
more light and truth to break forth from his Holy 
Word.” This carried with it the implication that 
the last truth had not been discovered and that such 
new ideas and views as came to anyone in the New 
England churches might be regarded as the “more 
light and truth” they were to expect. Very similar is 
the statement set down in the preface to a revised 
edition of the Racovian catechism (Unitarian), ‘““We 
think we need not blush if our churches continue to 
make some progress in some matters.’ In his diary 
of 1788, Rev. William Bentley of Salem expresses a 
view, held undoubtedly by many of his colleagues: ‘I 
have adopted many opinions abhorrent to my early 
prejudices, and am still ready to receive truth upon 
proper evidence from whatever quarter it may come. 
I hope that no poverty which I can dream, nor hope I 
can entertain, will weaken my resolutions to act upon 
my convictions.” 

_ The traditions and practices of the churches be- 
ing from the beginning against any theological au- 
thority, it seemed to the more alert souls that they had 
received a command to search for new truth, and, hav- 
ing found it, were under obligation to teach it. No 
men were more respectful and appreciative of their 
whole cultural inheritance than these forward-thinking 
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men who are the pioneers of our faith, but, like many 
of the choicest souls in all ages, they felt strongly 
moved to discard the sanctified familiarities of their 
inheritance for truth more in accord with experience 
and understanding and so of greater value to human 
welfare. Just as the astronomer of this generation 
does not regard himself as limited by the theories 
and conclusions of former generations of astronomers, 
or even by those of his fellow-astronomers, so there 
were many clergy and laity who did not consider them- 
selves bound by the dogmas of earlier generations of 
churchmen; nor did the minister in one church con- 
sider himself restricted by the beliefs of a minister in a 
neighboring church. Each church felt free to go its 
own way. Still, a considerable majority of New Eng- 
land churchmen stood staunchly and logically for 
conformity and uniformity of belief. Obviously 
there was bound to be conflict between those who be- 
lieved in freedom and those who stood for enforced 
uniformity. 

The pioneers of a free faith were marked men, not 
because they had turned belligerently against the pre- 
vailing Calvinistic theology, but because the familiar 
formulas of orthodoxy were missing from their ser- 
vices. Their heresy consisted, not in teaching new 
and strange doctrines, but in a notable failure to teach 
the accepted doctrines. Gradually there grew up two 
parties, one standing for absolute acceptance and per- 
sistent teaching of the tenets of Calvinism, the other 
for the exclusion from their thought and faith of what- 
ever clashed with the moral sense and contradicted 
the facts of knowledge and experience. The ideal of 
the latter group was to be teachers of an unfolding re- 
ligion rather than priests serving ancient oracles. 

The practice, increasingly followed by a consid- 
erable number of the New England clergy for the fifty 
years preceding 1825, of excluding from their sermons, 
their public prayers, and the hymn books they com- 
piled many of the doctrines some of their contem- 
poraries believed to be ‘‘absolutely essential to real 
Christianity,” could hardly fail to awaken in the minds 
of the staunch, uncompromising Calvinists who con- 
stituted the majority of New England churchmen a 
definite suspicion of the worst heretical intent. Be- 
lievers in a final revelation and an authoritative church 
have, in all ages and in all religions, invariably re- 
garded neglect of the established formulas of faith or 
the refusal of any to repeat them as conclusive proof of 
subversive intent. So the stricter brethren within 
the New England churches, though without any shred 
of authority for assuming the office of censor and judge 
of things ecclesiastic, had seemingly good reason for 
accusing their fellow-preachers of deliberate and dis- 
guised intent to destroy the faith of the people. It 
was not, however, an easy thing to make out a con- 
vincing case of heresy against persons whose only 
theological sin was merely the omission of supposedly 
important doctrines, and rather more difficult to make 
a valid accusation because it had to be admitted at 
the start that what these men, denounced as heretics, 
actually taught was irreproachable. aa 

At first, and for some years, there was nothing in 
the nature of an open conflict. The liberals saw no 
occasion for controversy or antagonism and no reason 
why difference of opinion should disrupt long-standing 
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friendships. Channing described the situation ac- 
curately enough when he said, “‘We preach precisely 
as if no such doctrine as that of the Trinity has ever 
been known.” This non-controversial method was 
not prompted by a desire to have the joys of liberalism 
while retaining the emoluments of established ortho- 
doxy; it was the direct product of the spirit and tradi- 
tion of the New England churches, which were inde- 
pendent and self-governing societies. They were 
not set up by or for an ecclesiastical hierarchy. They 
willingly acknowledged a common theological lineage 
and yet claimed, with perfect consistency, the right to 
pursue such a course as seemed best, and the freedom 
to shape their own faith and determine their own 
theological positions. 

The orthodox group, under the leadership of the 
redoubtable editor of The Panoplist, had one important 
factor in their favor. They were operating in a 
friendly territory, for the prevailing theological temper 
and prejudices were very largely on their side. In 
all ages the crowd has been against the nonconformist. 
To call a thing by a strange name is often sufficient to 
stir up bitter antagonism. In 1810 Rev. Eliphalet 
Porter, minister of the First Church in Roxbury, 
preached the sermon at the annual meeting of the 
Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts. The 
sermon is important mainly because it gave a writer 
for The Panoplist an opportunity to let loose the in- 
sinuation that among the New England clergy were 
some who were surreptitiously introducing ‘Unitarian 
infidelity” into the churches. “It was time,” thus the 
reviewer warned, “for all good Christians to take 
alarm and prepare themselves to resist its introduction 
and to extirpate it where it had already taken 
root.” 

A year or two later fortune favored the orthodox 
party more generously. There fell into the hands of 
Dr. Morse, founder of the Panoplist group, a copy of 
Belsham’s “Life of Lindsey.’”’ Upon reading it he 
felt sure the Lord had delivered the enemy into his 
hands, for he found in the book indisputable evidence 
of intimate relations subsisting between the English 
Unitarians and some of the New England clergy, and 
proof that the latter were by their own admission 
teaching substantially the same doctrines. The storm, 
long gathering, broke. But even this did not cause 
much concern among the accused. There was no 
hesitation on the part of the liberals to admit, in 
Channing’s words, that ‘Unitarianism undoubtedly 
expresses the character of the teachings of a consid- 
erable part of the ministers in this town and Common- 
wealth.”” Channing, though unwilling to concede the 
identical character of American and British Uni- 
tarianism, went on to remark that, in any event, to 
believe with Mr. Belsham was no crime. This was 
simply an assertion of the right to believe whatever 
seemed to be true and to preach it, even if properly to 
describe it an unpopular name had to be employed. 

In the review of Dr. Porter’s sermon just alluded 
to there were insinuations which stirred the liberals to 
unwonted anger. As so often happens when those 
who have started an argument find themselves some- 
what short of facts, they attempted to gain their end 
by saying evil things about their opponents. So in 
this review the writer says: “It has not been in modern 
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days the fashion to disseminate Unitarianism with 
open attacks on the doctrines of the Reformation. 
Some of the Unitarians of the Eastern continent 
learned at too great hazard and loss that more cun- 
ning and caution were necessary. Their modern 
brethren have profited by their example. The dagger 
is concealed until the object of assault appears un- 
armed and unsuspecting.”” From this time on the or- 
thodox brethren repeated the charge that some of 
the New England clergy were sneaking Unitarianism 
into the churches in disguise. Thus to the charge of 
heresy, and almost superseding it, was added the 
charge of hypocrisy. 

It was this accusation, and not the charge of 
heresy, that brought liberals indignantly to their feet. 
That was a charge that could not go unchallenged. 
To be lectured about “the awful declension attending 
Unitarian principles,”’ to be held up to scornful rep- 
robation because “they (the Unitarians) can be- 
lieve, not only that the great body of those who live 
in Christian lands are saints, but without doing vio- 
lence to their feelings can, with brotherly concord, 
grasp a worshiper from the mosque in one hand, and 
with the other a devotee who pays homage in a pa- 
goda,”’ gave them no concern whatever. They were 


rather proud that this latter charge might be true. 
Nor were they in any way angered when “The Im- 
proved Version of the New Testament,’ which had 
been reprinted in this country and commended by 
them, was scathingly described as “the amended 
Bible which the Iscariot bands of professed Christians 
are laboring to thrust into the hands of the simple— 
straining into the cup of salvation the venom of Socin- 
ian blasphemy.” Such attacks upon their ideas they 
could accept without discomfort, but an attack upon 
their personal character was another story. 

The orthodox party had by this accomplished 
what they greatly desired. They had succeeded in 
provoking the liberals to fight’ back. It was a furi- 
ously indignant Channing who, in regard to the 
Panoplist review of Belsham’s “Life of Lindsey,” 
wrote, ““The review asserts that these ministers and 
liberal Christians are guilty of hypocritical manner— 
artifice, plotting, hypocrisy, are crimes, and if we prac- 
tice them we deserve to be driven not only from the 
ministry, but from the society of the decent and re- 
spectable.” “I feel,’? wrote Dr. Channing to Samuel 
C. Thatcher, ‘‘as if I were admitting that we need 
vindication, that our reputations want support, that 
our character and lives do not speak for themselves.”’ 


The Human Aspects of the New Deal 


Mary W. Dewson 


ow) HE other day two fine Arkansas women said 
to me, ‘What can we do to help the New 
Deal?’ I answered: ‘‘Re-examine why you 
are Democrats. Are you not Democrats for 
the same reason that I am a Unitarian and that you 
probably are Methodists, because you were brought 
up in the faith of your fathers and accepted their be- 
liefs as a matter of tradition? Today you are not 
questioning your religious beliefs because this is not a 
time of religious stress and strain, but you should be 
questioning your political beliefs to see whether they 
are adequate to steer by in the government of our dis- 
tressed country.” 

The new attitude is expressed by the young hair- 
dresser who said to me last week: ‘‘We never used to 
think government had anything to do with us, but 
now we talk of nothing else. A little while ago one of 
my patrons said to me something about Roosevelt I 
did not like, and I could not help it, but I told her 
why I thought she was all wrong. I expected she 
would report me and that I should be fired. I planned 
to write Roosevelt and say, ‘I got fired sticking up for 
you and I’m proud and glad of it.’’’ Then she added 
almost regretfully, ‘‘But she didn’t and the next time 
she came she asked for me again.” 

William Hard wrote, ‘“‘What can we hope for 
when we set 125,000,000 fine, social-minded citizens 
to catch 125,000,000 grafters and chiselers?” Apt 
enough, but if the higher side of our natures gets into 
cooperative action we can rout the money changers 
from the temple. 

The rock upon which the Democratic Party ‘is 
founded is Jefferson’s belief that the rights of humble 
persons must be protected. In his day they needed 
education to give them an equal chance. Now they 


need to be safeguarded from the encroachment of 
vested-property interests and the machine age. 

There are certain touchstones by which each of us 
can decide his political philosophy. Our destination 
chosen, we can endure the difficulties of the voyage, 
even being temporarily blown off the course, for we 
will not go aimlessly in circles, or to an undesired port. 

No civilization, to my mind, is worth preserving 
that is not planned to give security to every man to 
earn a decent living by a reasonable number of hours 
of work, and to care for him in childhood, in sickness, 
and in old age; to educate and train him; and to pre- 
serve his civil and religious liberties. 

Our economic development makes possible such 
a standard and permits additional material returns to 
the go-getters. This differentiates the plans of the 
New Deal from Socialism. It is, in short, the halfway 
house between the unbridled license of the late era to 
get and to hold and the Soviet form of government. 

The New Deal has three tasks. First, to care 
for the human misery created by the general col- 
lapse; second, to get the wheels started; and third, to 
work out a better-ordered society. 

The presence of human misery has been admitted 
and as a people we have cared for our people. There 
has been no cheap talk about creating this psychology 
or that. We are paying for the cost of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and the Civil 
Works Administration by taxation, each according 
to his income, just as we are paying for the cost of the 
late war. Emergency relief work is arranged so that 
those in need can if possible render some service to 
the state. 

The need for speed, the lack of enough trained 
workers, created flaws in the administration of these 
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agencies. The grafter and the chiseler in some citi- 
zens overcame their above-mentioned better natures. 
Ghouls cluster at every tragedy. A tremendous ef- 
fort, as a matter of fact, had been made to put the 
F. E. R. A. and the C. W. A. in the hands of distin- 
guished citizens. The smaller type of Democratic 
politicians protested vehemently that the Republican 
appointees were seizing the opportunity to build up 
the disrupted Republican machine, and vice versa. 
When the reckoning comes | doubt if it shows as much 
graft all the country over as in one air-mail contract. 
Graft on relief funds arouses a quicker disgust than 
the more sinister, hidden and burdensome forms of 
getting something for nothing that have honeycombed 
our big affairs. 

The Civilian Conservation Camps started as 
another emergency relief measure, but it is developing 
into a part of the permanent plan. Two million were 
unemployed in 1929 at the top of the stock-market 
~ boom. It is said that when we get on a level keel once 
more five millions will still be unemployed. It may 
prove thrifty to utilize the services of a number of our 
young men just out of school for a year apiece in pre- 
serving our natural resources while building up their 
health, broadening their outlook, and giving them a 
fine training in work-habits and skills. Public school- 
ing has proved its worth. Why not this extra year 
for those who volunteer? 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has pre- 
vented foreclosures on many homes, and the loss of 
the savings of a lifetime. Owners of bonds and stocks 
have had to put up with suspended income and de- 
preciated capital, but unless they gambled on the 
stock exchange their savings have not been so com- 
pletely wiped out. 

To get the wheels started several agencies were 
utilized. Easing of credit through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and ‘‘priming the pump”’ by the 
Public Works’ Administration are essential to the 
New Deal, but as part of the machinery rather than 
as an end in themselves. Advocates of preparedness, 
with blue prints of public works ready to be started 
at the beginning of a depression, will have abundant 
ammunition for the future if we ever sink back into 
the old, unplanned order. 

The National Recovery Administration was 
planned to increase the purchasing power of the 
myriad of workers who live on less than $1,000 a 
year or, if you will, $1,500, and to decrease unem- 
ployment by shortening hours. For years the better 
type of manufacturers who faced the end of the road 
upon which we were traveling, the road of very low 
wages for the many and the necessity of a large mar- 
ket for mass-produced products, realized that they 
should hold up wage scales to at least a living wage. 
But their individual need, due to undercutting com- 
_petitors who exploited labor and employed children, 
sabotaged their long view, and at the first personal 
strain they joined the race downward to lower and 
lower wage levels. Now the N. R. A. provides a 
minimum wage for all employed in a given industry 
in the same region. It also offers help against under- 
cutting through any number of mean trade practices. 
Unquestionably substantial gains have been made. 
It remains to be seen whether code authorities will 


insist on compliance. Without it the whole plan is a 
dud. If the employers cooperate effectively to main- 
tain minimums and concentrate their efforts on sur- 
passing their competitors by improving methods of 
manufacturing, better organization, resourcefulness, 
initiative, and imagination, undoubtedly enforcement 
will be left in their hands. Opportunity galore for 
rugged individualism, but under the rules of the game 
based on fair practices! To aid in determining fair 
practices the Consumers’ Advisory Board is checking 
up In a painstaking, technical way on the reasonable- 
ness of prices and various trade practices which affect 
the consumer. But if the codes are not fair to labor 
and are not lived up to, or if manufacturers try to 
manipulate them to raise prices unreasonably, the 
state in self-protection will have to declare industry’s 
effort at cooperative self-government a failure and 
itself regulate industry as much as is necessary to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

The second great effort to get the wheels going 
was made through farm credits and farm mortgage 
arrangements, and through the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration by means of processing taxes and 
crop allotment. A Washington worker went home 
lately to see her family in North Carolina. They raise 
tobacco. She was astounded to see her mother, with 
her hair neatly bobbed, in a new dress. ‘“‘Why Ma, 
you look all perked up.” “Yes, but look at Pal’ 
And there was Pa in the first new clothes she ever re- 
membered seeing him wear. But Pa only said, 
“Huh! Come on out in the yard.” There was a 
grand, fifty-dollar, second-hand Ford. 

Agricultural and industrial prices have been all 
out of balance. In 1928 Al Smith campaigned on the 
basis of the hundred thousands of farms lost through 
foreclosed mortgages. The situation did not improve. 
Most of the tenant farmers in Oklahoma and Texas 
became even more desperate. The A. A. A. has given 
encouragement to all but the dairy farmers, particu- 
larly in the Minnesota region. Soon the A. A. A. 
plans will become effective for them. But I think the 
hope of the farmers comes more from the determina- 
tion of the administration to experiment until this 
age-old problem is in hand, and from the energy with 
which they have gone about it, than from the convic- 
tion that the complete solution has been found. It is 
not so simple a problem that it can be settled quickly 
and finally. 

The A. A. A. and the N. R. A. are fundamental 
steps toward a better ordered society, and the essen- 
tials must be preserved in whatever preciseform. Was 
it not Benjamin Franklin who said it is a dumb man 
who cannot learn from experience? Unfair compe- 
tition must be wiped out, minimum standards for the 
worker must be enforced. Congress must be given 
power to prevent the exploitation of children by law. 
The President says: “‘It is my opinion that the matter 
hardly requires further academic discussion. The 
right path has been shown.’ Yet the interests are 
making a desperate stand with the old battery of ar- 
guments that the depression should have taught them 
to discard. 

The new bill for federal unemployment reserves 
now before Congress is a necessary part of the plan. 
Since wage scales in manufacturing are based on a sub- 
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sistence, or at best on a living, wage, few workers can 
save against unemployment. Reserves would carry 
laborers thrown out of work for three or four months 
while they are hunting a job. The non-partisan km- 
ployment Exchanges being established under the 
Wagner-Peyser law are another and fundamental part. 
The National Labor Board gives labor a fair tribunal 
in its otherwise unequal struggle with organized em- 
ployers. 

The Emergency Housing Corporation provides 
money at so low arate of interest plus a thirty per cent 
bonus that slums can be cleared and workingmen’s 
houses built at a price per room within the range of 
their “living wage.’ No other housing arrangement 
makes it possible. Personally I do not approve of 
what is in effect a subsidy to industry. It is too il- 
logical for us to buy goods cheaper because industry 
does not pay enough to enable its employees to rent 
tenements that are not breeders of crime and ill health. 

The New Deal is experimenting also with sub- 
sistence homesteads, for we must never forget the five 
million estimated to be permanently unemployed that 
must be absorbed. 

A yardstick for the cost of electricity has been 
established at Muscle Shoals. A hand is being taken 
in aviation. The oil code has made great strides in 
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regulating that turbulent industry. In the next three 
years I hope the New Deal tackles bituminous coal and 
the railroads. It has a well-developed, experimental- 
ly-tested plan for taking over marginal lands, so ex- 
pensive socially, and utilizing them to control floods 
and erosion, to conserve forests and wild life and to 
provide recreation. 

All these agencies have a human aspect. Only 
at one point do I see the New Deal efforts as mechan- 
ism and not a part of the goal, and that is on the finan-. 
cial side. Of course the manipulation of money and 
credit has put eighty per cent of capital in the hands. 
of two per cent of the people, and enabled some who 
spend the most to avoid the income taxes the rest. 
faithfully pay. Restraints on financial power have 
been introduced. Small bank deposits are to be in-. 
sured. The stock exchanges will be deterred from in- 
viting and assisting the lambs to the slaughter. Ex- 
posure of big financiers has notified their fellows that 
in the opinion of the rank and file not everything that 
is legal is of good repute. But still there remains the 
question of legitimately financing the business of the 
country. This must be worked out with due returns 
to capital, but I refuse to see property and its protec- 
tion as the end and aim of society to which human. 
rights of the humble shall take second place. 


Twilight Hours with a Great Poet 


Ernest J. 


FIRST met Dr. Frederick Lucian Hosmer at 
Berkeley, California, in 1914. He was in his 
seventy-fourth year, and a picture of what 
we think old age should be. Always the essence 
of refinement, his ruddy features, white hair and 
beard, ready smile, erect carriage and elastic step 
fitted in perfectly: with the beautiful surroundings of 
the Berkeley Unitarian church. He loved flowers and 
gardens, and the people who worked in them. 

For three and a half years we were neighbors, in 
almost daily association. He was a frequent visitor 
at my home. Then for nine years we were separated 
by the width of the continent, excepting when our 
paths occasionally crossed in Boston, Massachusetts. 

When in 1926:I returned to Berkeley, I found him 
confined to his room, no relative within three thousand 
miles, unable to read excepting in scraps, and shut off 
from easy conversation by growing deafness. 

His mind was active—intensely so, and at first he 
found the long hours of idleness very wearing. ‘Then 
one day a friend who helped care for him remarked to 
me how much it might help if something could be done 
to awaken in his mind memories of the great thoughts 
and experiences embodied in his hymns. The idea was 
good; but how put it into effect without violating the 
fine reserve which he always maintained about his own 
accomplishments? 

That evening I went to see him, and took my flute. 
I knew the possibility that its pure tones might get 
past the barrier of his deafness and give pleasure, when 
more complex sounds would only run into a clash. 

We went to work like true conspirators, for he 
was very pronounced in his likes and dislikes, and we 
didn’t want to risk the annoyances of a wrong start; 


Bowden 


so at first I sat in the next room and played the melody 
of one of his own songs, ‘““The Rose Is Queen among the: 
Flowers.” 

In an instant he was all attention. 

““What’s that?” he asked. 

“Bowden playing his flute,” was the reply. 

“Tell him to come here,”’ he said. 

I entered his room, sat by his chair and played a. 
few melodies. Thinking he might have tired, I 
stopped. 

“More!”’ he exclaimed in tones of mock imperious- 
ness. So I played until, just as frankly and kindly, 
he intimated that he had had enough. 

That was the beginning of a daily hour of music. 
For more than a year I played each evening by his 
chair or bedside, and never was an attempt to give 
pleasure rewarded with more gracious response. The 
melodies awakened memories of hymns and songs; the 
hymns and songs in turn awakened memories of old 
friends. And God spoke in them all. 

William Channing Gannett in particular had been 
his lifelong comrade. One day I played Gannett’s. 
song, 

He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care. 
Impulsively he burst out: ‘‘I wish Gannett were here. 
to enjoy this!’’ 

Dr. Hosmer never lost the streak of merriment. 
that always endeared him to his friends. He set. 
others singing, but never was able to sing himself. 

I ventured on his eighty-sixth birthday to cele- 
brate the occasion in verse. I felt some trepidation 
in presenting a metrical tribute to such a master. I 
knew he was incapable of dissimulation and would 
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say exactly what he thought. It would not have sur- 
prised me if, after the first glance, he had put it aside 
with a smiling word of praise for my good intentions. 
Instead, he read it through aloud. The third stanza 
has an irregular foot. Would he read it, as I intended, 
to strengthen the line, or to spoil it? I need not have 
feared; his voice caught the cadence perfectly. After 
that, it didn’t matter whether anyone else caught it 
or not. 

Here are the lines as I presented them, while we 
looked from his window to the coastal range rising 
steeply behind Berkeley, its brown crest lit with a 
thousand delicate hues by the glow of the setting sun. 
For their interpretation, it must be remembered that 
Dr. Hosmer was a central figure in the prolonged con- 
troversy known as “The Western Issue,’ which de- 
termined the thought and policy of Unitarian churches 
centering in Chicago: 


To the glory that floods and thrills 
When a beautiful life is done? 


Morning and noon well spent 
_ In the battle for truth and right; 
Now—the eve of content 

And the hush of the closing night. 


Thanks to the God ot Life 
For the prophet fire that glowed 
Through years of labor and strife 
To brighten the common road; 


For the kindling thoughts that soared 
High on the wings of song, 
Waking the living word, 
And a spirit sane and strong. 


Only a part is said 
Of the reverent love we bear; 
But we’ll cherish the flame you fed 


Rose and gold on the hills And kindle our torches there. 


To greet the blue of the sky— 
And we know that a sunset rolls 


ipevehe ian of mvetery. I played my last melody for the great singer in the 


spring of 1928. A few months later I received the 
news in Syracuse, New York, that Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer had passed to join ‘“‘the choir invisible.” 


The Christian Message for the World Today 
Hugh Vernon White 


Under the above title nine of the leading spirits in the field 
of Christian missions have contributed to the making of a book 


But, what is the light on the hills, 
That is cast by the setting sun, 


edented human autonomy and power.” The outcome of this 
study of the present generation is rather pessimistic. It paints a 


which, though small in size, is of peculiar timeliness and impor- 
tance. It is interesting to note that only one of the nine is a 
missionary, that one being E. Stanley Jones. One, Prof. Kenneth 
Latourette, is professor of missions and oriental history in Yale 
Divinity School. There is one mission board secretary, John A. 
Mackay, and two secretaries of the International Missionary 
Council, William Paton and A. L. Warnshuis, the latter being the 
editor of the volurne. 

The other contributors are Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale 
and Dean Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Seminary, Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, Basil Mathews, writer at large for the missionary 
movement, and Francis P. Miller, secretary of the World Student 
Christian Union. It would be difficult to assemble an abler or 
more representative group to speak for the missionary enterprise 
of today. All are in intimate touch with both the theory and 
practice of Christian missions; they may be said to speak with 
authority regarding questions uppermost in the minds of mis- 
sionary leaders. 

One is struck at once by the prominence of social and economic 
issues. Basil Mathews writes on “The Growing Faith of Com- 
munism,” Bishop McConnell on “The World Economic Crisis,”’ 
and Francis P. Miller on ‘““The New Religion of Nationalism.”’ 
Aside from these chapters dealing directly with economic and 
political forces, the rest of the book is pretty thoroughly shot 
through with the realization that Christianity today is con- 
fronted with an array of such forces which are going to try it as 
by fire. 

But there is no lack of serious consideration of religious and 
theological issues. In the opening chapter Dean Van Dusen 
makes a searching examination and analysis of ““The Mood ot Our 
Generation” and finds it wholly inadequate to the demands of the 
day. The modern man has trusted too implicitly to certain su- 
perficial supports for his life. “Three major influences the 
modern age has had upon his attitude and feeling for life. It has 
severed his living connection with the past; it has fastened his 
hopes in the machine; it has fostered a consciousness of unprec- 


dark picture not, as was the case in former times, of the heathen 
world but of the Christian world itself, as a means of creating a 
sense of need for the Christian mission. 

The other theological chapter is written by Dr. Mackay, who 
is secretary for Latin America of the Presbyterian Board. He 
writes on “The Gospel and Our Generation.” It is both a philo- 
sophical and deeply spiritual treatment of the theme. Dr. 
Mackay finds the ultimate apologetic for Christian missions in 
the Christian’s personal experience of Christ, and his argument 
gains weight by the fact that it is his own personal experience 
with which he starts. He is philosopher enough to know that in 
the end the validity of the Christian faith is established not by 
logical proofs but by the direct appeal of Christ to the soul. Like 
Nietzsche, who justified his Superman simply by saying, ‘‘Be- 
cause I like him,” so he says of Christ: ““How can I defend this 
attitude toward Christ which began in my boyhood? As 
Nietzsche did his attitude toward Zarathustra. ‘Because I like 
him.’ He satisfies me. When Nietzsche says, ‘Let Superman 
live,’ I reply, “Let Jesus reign.’ When he says, ‘Superman is 
the meaning of life,” I say, ‘Jesus Christ is the meaning of 
lifesece 

One could wish that this discussion of the person of Christ 
might be carried a little further. It is evident that Dr. Mackay 
means by Christ the Christ of Pauline theology as well as the 
Christ of Paul’s spiritual insight and experience. That is, he 
carries along an old Christology as an essential element of the per- 
sonal experience. The affirmation regarding Christ, ‘He satisfies 
me,” can be made by many of us whose doctrine of the person of 
Christ is frankly different from that doctrine which has its be- 
ginning in the Pauline and Johannine writings and which finds its 
official formulation in the Chalcedonian symbol. 

Both these chapters are written from a point of view which 
is quite prevalent in present day missionary circles. It is a posi- 
tion influenced by the Barthian theology and a general drift of 
British religious thought. One characteristic of that attitude in 
theology is a gloomy outlook upon the world, and a violent reac- 
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tion against the rosy optimism of recent liberalism; another is the 
tendency to return to an uncritical acceptance of scriptural con- 
ceptions and even to the apocalyptic mood. There are reasons 
both psychological and theological for this point of view, and 
values in it. However, the Protestant Church would do well to 
take it with some large reservations in the interest of man’s own 
intelligence and power to do something for himself and his fellows 
even in this present evil world, and also in the interest of a more 
balanced conception of the world itself. If mankind are not as 
good by nature as Rousseau thought them to be, neither are they 
totally depraved. 

Dean Weigle writes under the title, ““The Purpose of Mis- 
sions,” although his chapter is in fact an analysis ot Christianity 
into five main elements: Christian ethics, the Christian gospel, 
Christian discipleship, Christian creeds and Christian politics. 
He points out that the first three of these are the most important 
and that there is practical unanimity as regards them. The two 
last, creeds and politics, are arrived at by inference and are the 
points of division and disagreement. He writes persuasively for 
cooperation in the presentation of Christianity with the emphasis 
mainly upon Christian ethics, gospel and discipleship. 

Each chapter is well worth reading and study. Professor 
Latourette gives a vivid sense of the historic spread and the 
present day power and vitality of Christian missions. He lays 
emphasis on the voluntary support given to modern missions: “In 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, while some assistance has 
been afforded by governments, usually in the form of subventions 
to schools, the bulk of the expense has been met by the voluntary 


contributions of thousands of private individuals. Moreover, 
no single century in human history has ever seen so many mis- 
sionaries go forth in behalf of any faith as have the past ten dec- 
ades in the modern Christian missionary enterprise. It has been 
and is a most amazing movement.”’ 

Tn the last chapter E. Stanley Jones discusses ‘‘The Motives 
of Missions.” In spite of a rather argumentative tone and treat- 
ment, he grounds the Christian mission in the experience of 
Christ which the Christian must share and in the constraint of 
love for all men which Christ puts into the hearts of his disciples, 
and the conviction that all men, East and West, need Christ. 

Out of a rich background of knowledge of world religions 
William Paton presents the modern attitude toward the non- 
Christian faiths. Confessing all the failures of historic Christian- 
ity and making Christ in his person and message the essential 
content of our faith, he concludes: “If a Christian may not, with- 
out deep penitence, make appeal for Christendom to the non- 
Christian world, he may nevertheless with joyful certainty invite 
all men, of all languages'and kindreds, to enter together into a 
fellowship which is founded on nothing less than the act of God 
Himself. He may not ask them to desert ancient loyalties for 
one of his own devising, but he can witness to what God has 
done—that is the Gospel—.and he can call them into a fellowship 
of love and obedience to what is greater than he or they. He 
cannot say, ‘I have the solution to the problems of the world,’ 
but he can point toa Way. The church is the body of him who 
said both, ‘My Father worketh still, and I work,’ and also, ‘I 
have called you not servants but friends.’ ”’ 


A Day in the Life of a Minister 


Conard B. Rheiner 


Although there is no time-clock to punch, I find that tradi- 
tion in this little village has established early rising for ministers 
as well as for industrial workers and business people. The fac- 
tories begin operation at 6.45; store owners insist that their as- 
sistants open the door at seven. Public opinion has adjusted 
itself to the idea of the minister beginning his daily tasks at 
eight. And if for any reason there is a desire on his part to sleep 
a little later, it is soon dissipated by merry tunes played on the 
telephone and door bells. 

Rising from breakfast before the clock strikes, I quickly 
don my hat and coat and walk briskly to the high school, about 
a mile away, where members of a dramatic club are awaiting a 
talk on “The Fun of Writing Plays.” For a half hour the boys 
and girls listen, some bored but polite enough to feign interest, 
some evidently amused and pleased because regular classes are 
postponed, while others show visible enthusiasm over the pros- 
pect of emotional release through playwriting. A bell is the sig- 
nal to bring the talk to a quick conclusion and another bell causes 
the audience to disappear through the several doors. When I 
go to get my coat and hat in the principal’s office, he chats about 
a prospective debate on the question of chain stores. As an 
afterthought he asks me to be chairman for the occasion. 

On my way back to the parsonage I stop to console Mrs. 
Fanny Adams, whose pet dog has been run over by a neighbor’s 
automobile, and to congratulate Mr. Holbrook Blaine, whose 
son, a student at the state university, has just received the ac- 
claim of the sports writers for his prowess in football. Stepping. 
into the vestry I start a fire in the furnace, since the janitor isn’t 
able to be on the job until afternoon. 

Seated in my study I pick up the latest issue of The Nation 
and spend a half hour reading the editorials and a few of the ar- 
ticles. Then I spend an hour with a new volume on religion and 
a biography of Frederick Chopin, the poet of the piano, on whom 
I am to lecture the following Sunday evening. The buzzing of 
the telephone at eleven o’clock interrupts this pleasant reading 
period. It is the undertaker. Can I take a funeral two days 
hence? Whose funeral? Mrs. Melinda Cress? Of course. 

In a few minutes I am on my way to offer personal condol- 


ences to the dead woman’s daughter. It is not an enjoyable 
task and I rebel against it. But once the contact has been made 
the conversation moves along smoothly enough. She treats 
me to all the intimate details of her mother’s passing and gra- 
tuitously offers suggestions for the tuneral sermon. Except for 
an occasional question, I sit and listen. This is an opportunity 
for her to release pent-up emotion. 

On the way home I stop and buy provisions and look after 
the furnace again. This time the firebox needs to be filled with 
huge logs. While waiting for lunch I prepare for the funeral 
service to be held at two. I select the biblical passages, decide 
on some other readings, choose two appropriate poems, and 
finish the sermonette which had been begun yesterday. Seated 
by a window at luncheon, I see cars drive up to the funeral parlor 
across the lawn. A few minutes before the appointed time, I 
slowly make my way there. 

In a little white coffin lined with the softest satin, lies the 
cold, purplish corpse of a three-day-old child whom his parents 
and grandparents had grown to love even before he was born. 
Floral designs and sprays almost obscure the casket. Their 
sickly perfume fills the air. Soft sobbing breaks the stillness. 
At times, during my readings, the sobbing becomes almost a cry. 
My voice cracks slightly. I move closer to the little, lifeless 
body and reach for a white rose. As I pull it apart and allow 
the petals to drop into the casket, I speak these words: ‘“‘Inas- 
much as death hath come to this child we therefore inter the 
body, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, believing that 
such love as we have borne towards him cannot perish but must 
ever have its influence on us and others.’’ When the benediction 
has been pronounced the friends move by the casket one by one 
and go out. I try to give some personal comfort to the father 
and other relatives as they stand helpless and despairing. 

In my study once more I give my attention to a talk to be 
presented later to a group of junior young people. The outline 
is quickly finished and the colored reproductions of famous 
paintings which are intended for purposes of illustration are 
carefully chosen. Since there is still an hour before the meeting 
I make three pastoral calls. Mr. Harry Clemens informs me 
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that he feels much better. Isn’t it about time? And I say that 
it is. Mrs. Mary Hollis is back from a week in Boston. Yes, 
the X-ray treatments are supposed to help. No, she doesn’t feel 
any better yet. Yes, she must stay in bed for some time. Will 
I call again soon? Indeed I will. The call on Mrs. Hervey At- 
las is a friendly affair Just when the conversation takes a 
philosophical turn I am forced to leave to attend the young 
people’s meeting. 

There are fitteen of them, eight boys and seven girls, all under 
fifteen years. It is my intention to arouse in them an apprecia- 
tion of mother-love in preparation for the Christmas season. 
The reproductions of Raphael’s Madonnas are freely exhibited. 
As they are passed around there are snickers. ‘Then it dawns 
upon me that these children are so repressed that their entire at- 
tention is concentrated on the naked form of the Christ-child. 
I quickly change my approach and talk about the mystery and 
beauty of sex. 

When the children have gone, I carry half of the living-room 
furniture across the lawn and into the vestry so that it will be 
there in readiness for setting the stage. JI am interrupted in this 
task by some feminine parishioners who are struggling with 
tables and whom I help. It is simply a matter of pulling the 
long, folding banquet tables from corners on to the floor and 
righting them. Then I unstack the benches and place them 
around the tables. 

By this time the members of the cast are arriving. They 
rehearse a scene from the play which was particularly ineffective 
at the dress rehearsal. I offer some suggestion for improvement. 

As the people arrive for the public supper I stand by the 
door to greet them. There is an abundance of small talk. From 
time to time I join the little groups engaged in mutually in- 
teresting conversation. I do not remain long with any one 
group. A gong announces that we are to seat ourselves. When 
there is silence, except for the distant clatter of dishes in the 
kitchen, I express thanks for the food spread in abundance be- 
fore us. 

I swallow the baked beans and fruit salad hurriedly. Time 
is passing. ‘The apple pie I gobble. The coffee almost scalds 
my throat. Then I go to the dressing room. I make up four- 
teen characters, among them two old men requiring beards and 
two middle-aged men requiring only moustaches. All the players 
get rouge and powder. Most get lip-stick. When all are suf- 
ficiently disguised as hero, heroine, villain, father, mother, thief, 
and so on, I hustle to the stage to arrange the scenery, rug, and 
furniture. Just before the curtain rises I give some last-minute 
instructions to the cast: “Speak as loudly as you can without 

- straining. Cue in rapidly. If you forget a line wait for the 
prompter and don’t say whatever comes into your mind.” The 
janitor operates the curtain while I nervously watch the per- 
formance in the audience. Between the acts I shift the scenery 
and encourage the players. 

When all have gone home, there remain many little pick-up 
jobs. The make-up kit has to be made ready for the next time. 
The set has to be dismantled. The janitor helps with that. But 
I am left to carry the living-room furniture back across the lawn. 

At 11.30 I hop into bed. Iam troubled by the thought that 
tomorrow is just another day. When will I get time to prepare 
my sermon? Will I find an opportunity to get Chopin off the 
island of Majorca and back in Paris? Will the speech at the 
Kiwanis luncheon hit the mark? These and a hundred similar 
thoughts keep me awake until one. : 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION TOA FRIEND IN HEAVEN 

Dear C.: I am writing to let you know about Macie, who 
left us yesterday for heaven. You may have seen her already, if 
you keep as close a watch for newcomers from our part of the 
world as I think of you as doing. But Macie is shy, and I want 
to be sure that you find her. I had hoped to send you the latest 
news from our family, and my love direct, by Macie, but as al- 
ways with young people, she could not talk about going until it 
was too late to do more than say good-by. 
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Macie knew about you, and it will not take you long to get 
acquainted. She has been my maid-cook-and-nurse for two 
strenuous years. These three titles rolled themselves long ago 
into the one of friend. I have tried to tell her something of what 
she meant to me during the long sieges of whooping-cough and 
measles. She kept my courage up, and eked out my strength 
with breakfast in bed after a night of whoops, or by sending me 
for a ride with Allen when the measles burned high. It is not 
every hand that a sick child will hold, but Macie’s was always 
comforting. 

Then she was such a friend for good times—as pleased when 
I had a new dress or hat as if it were hers. A party brought 
Macie’s enthusiasm to full pitch, either one at our house, or when 
we took a ‘‘fling’”’ which left her to keep a nodding vigil over the 
children. Ask her about the month we spent at Blowing Rock. 
Macie ran the cottage for mother and father and all of us, and at 
night enjoyed the gay society of the maids and chauffeurs. The 
children used to lean out of bed and call as she went down the 
hall, “Let us see you, Macie! You look so nice.” 

This is why I am trying to send you a message about Macie. 
She was so in love with life, and yet had enjoyed but little of it, 
I want you to see that she gets her full share in heaven. I may 
send this letter up the chimney the way we used to do the ones to 
Santa Claus, or I may just tear it up—but it helps me to write it. 
If we were only sure how much you know about us, an unex- 
pressed thought would be sufficient. Macie is only thirty, and 
there are so many things she would have liked to have in this, 
world that she missed. I never mind if the people who have 
tasted well of beauty here go off into “oblivion” as they say they 
expect to do. But for those who have had but little beauty here, 
there must be heaven. You were so sure of it that I have never 
doubted. 

I should like to think that Macie will find her place of per- 
fect happiness right away. It will be a busy part of heaven, for 
she loved to work. She was delighted if we tried out a new recipe 
in the kitchen, and said, “I want to keep on learning all the nice 
things there are to make so I can be a really good cook.” 

She was unselfish, always. At the hospital, when the too- 
late cancer treatments were not torturing her, Macie got up and 
waited on the other patients in the ward, to ‘‘keep them from 
grumbling and calling that poor Miss Smith so much.” There 
will be no more pain for her now, of that I am certain, but she 
will not be happy without doing something for somebody. Could 
she help with the children when they first come? They must miss 
their mothers for a night or two, and Macie will know what to do 
for them. 

I hope there are schools for people like Macie who never got 
to go here. It was always an embarrassment to her that she 
could not read to the children—any but the simplest things. 
She loved music too, and flowers. Though never bitter over her 
lot, Macie hated the rickety cabin which all her efforts could not 
much improve, and the drunken brawls of Saturday nights. 
How she must love the cleanliness and peace to which she has 
gone! 

I wonder if Macie is pleased at leaving her dark skin behind 
her. The only picture we have of her is a disappointment, for 
she is sitting on the seat around the ash tree, holding Eleanor on 
her lap, and her face melts into the trunk. Eleanor never seemed 
to notice that Macie was a different color from the rest of the 
family, but when a substitute nurse made overtures, she ran to 
me rebelling, “I don’t like that blue girl.” 

Eleanor went to see her ‘‘Maymay”’ on Christmas day, taking 
a new doll to show, and singing for her. 

Macie said, ‘“You won’t get no new nurse to love you like I 
do, ’cause I had all the trouble of you when you was little.” 

Eleanor has a four-year-old’s interest in any change, and 
her eyes sparkled when I told her that Macie had gone to heaven. 

“You mean God came down last night and got her?’”’ she 
asked, and then wistfully added, “I was wishing I could see God.” 

That is the way we all feel when a soul passes from our 
world to yours. 


Good-by, my dear. You must know how often you are in 
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our thoughts. We may have ways of answering each other some 
day. 
Your ever loving, 
N 


Eleanor R. Easley in The Christian Century. 


* * * 


JESUS’ DEITY 
Oswald C. Helsing 


Orthodox people are indoctrinated with the belief in the 
deity of Jesus, so they look and pray to him far more than they 
do to God, the Father. And one of the objections they raise 
against us Unitarians is that we take away Jesus, the center of 
religion as they see it. And of course it is true, in the sense that, 
since the deity of Jesus is taught them in their creeds and cate- 
chism, is underlying their doctrine of the Atonement, is necessary 
for their faith in the sacraments and has been preached for them 
in numberless sermons, they cannot keep up their accustomed 
faith without this belief. 

But it is easy enough to prove that the deity of Jesus was 
not believed in by Jesus himself, nor in the orthodox sense by his 
apostles, but was a slow growth in the Christian Church through 
a number of centuries, when the Christian Church was influenced 
by Semitic conceptions of the divine family of Father, Son and 
Mother, prevalent over all Western Asia and Greek philosophical 
religious thought, which too had combined in a number of mys- 
tery religions with atonements, sacraments and myths, and which 
also had an irresistible power over their minds. It was only to 
apply these ideas to Jesus of Nazareth, and the orthodox Chris- 
tian conceptions would emerge as they did. 

Christianity had one great advantage of these religions; it 
had a real, a historical being—Jesus of Nazareth—to which it 
could attach the ideas of Tammuz, Attis, Adonis, Mithra, or any 
of the other mythical names of suffering, dying and resurrected 
young gods, who were hanged upon a tree, died and came into life 
again, always at the time of the Spring Festival. 

It is also easy to prove the slow development of the doctrine 
of the Trinity through the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
Christian era, for even the orthodox seminaries teach it. But 
there is really no need of it. The idea of Jesus being God is ab- 
surd, and takes away all real help that his existence can give to 
us. 

Just consider God, as a little baby lying in a crib, dependent 
on Mary to furnish him properly with her milk, washing and 
dressing him, and so on. If he were God, where was God in the 
universe? Or were there actually two Gods at the time? Was 
God troubled with stomach-ache or had he tooth troubles? 

And as a young boy was it God who had to go to school to 
learn the Hebrew ABC’s with the other children? Andhad God to 
be with Joseph inthe shop to learn the building trade? Wasit God 
who stood in the temple as a twelve-year-old boy and astonished 
the learned men with his wisdom? A young boy sometimes 
astonishes us with his genius in music, mathematics, or some- 
thing else, but if Jesus were God, there was really nothing mys- 
terious about it, except the fact that God was a boy. Heathen 
religions have had their gods born and grown up, but the Christian 
religion elsewhere speaks of God as unchangeable, not even a 
shadow of turning in Him. 

And if Jesus were God, why should he wait until he was thirty 
years old to feel the call of being a teacher to his people and a 
reformer? And why should he be tempted according to even the 
orthodox conception of him? And so with Jesus’ fear of death in 
Gethsemane; it is perfectly natural in human beings, but absurd 
in God. Itis only when we put aside all foolish ideas of God hav- 
ing at one time been isolated ina human being—in Jesus, that we 
can admire Jesus, can be fired with enthusiasm for his wonderful 
life and work, and with a wish to follow in his steps and do the 
work of religious and moral reform, as he did. We ean see his 
limitations of knowledge and outlook without feeling embar- 
rassed, tor we all partake in the same, and we can wonder at his 
spiritual insight, his earnest pure morals, his love for the under- 
dog, the suffering many, his ability to see the good, even in the 


seemingly hopelessly depraved men and women around him. 
And his courageous last journey to Jerusalem with its bid for 
victory or else sealing of the truth of his message by his life, so 
it would be able to continue—-it awakens our feeling for him as 
for all brave souls who would rather die than betray a cause 
greater than themselves. 

We all have the divine in us; it is more or less, but Jesus had 
more of that spark than any we have known in history. And we 
can imitate him just because he was one of our own. 

* * * 


LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 


Returns from Loyalty Sunday observance for the week end- 
ing February 28, 1934, are as follows: 


California: 

SantasPaulaie eee een eae ae et deel $12.20 
District of Columbia: 

Washington: 

‘AlicesAtwoode Sat. c fee eee 10.00 

INorasA twoodia ate a eee 10.00 

@atherine’Swartie eee a eee 3.00 

Rose Swart: eee eee 5.00 
Illinois: 

JOWet Kt taye ee ees a ee PAS SYS 
Towa: 

Webster: City ties ere ee ZAR2Z5 
Massachusetts: 

Adams: Northen ae wae ete a ae 6.50 

HMavernillls(ad ditional) meee see is ane ae 2.00 

éominster Pee ete ee ee ee. 5.00 

Melrose ..... NES dete aes hea Anger ea eres 29.66 

Provincetown sane. eek a ee 10.25 

Rockport. Sheldahl coe eee a eee 5.83 

Somenvillesirstyiae cee are ee eee eae 1.890 

Southbridge: 

MA Wi2W heelocks 2455.25) arene 6.00 
JCA PS Wiheelockieet es eee eee 5.00 
New Hampshire: 

Claremont23ne 298 6 eae eee 10.00 
New York: 

loralPark heal, eee ee 4.52 

Middletown. 20k Roa ee een eee 5.00 

Hortnightly, Auxiliary ss asese 02 ooee 5.00 
North Carolina: 

Rocky Vounteane eee oe ene 10.60 
Rhode Island: 

ATHISVilleim x Ri Get atte ean ee Se 7.00 
Total credited to local churches .............. $217.06 
VEIWENIALONIA ake, wononaguesacaessenueenc 238.89 
Grand total up to and including February 28,1934.... $455.95 


k * * 
DEATH OF THE REV. ABRAM CONKLIN 


The Rey. Abram Conklin died at his home in Southold, 
Long Island, New York, February 23. Funeral services were 
held at the First Universalist Church of Southold, Sunday, 
February 25. 

Abram Conklin was born at Nyack, N. Y., April 13, 1858. 
He was the son of John N. and Elizabeth Storms Conklin, on 
both sides a descendant of old Colonial families. He was edu- 
cated for the Universalist ministry at St. Lawrence University, 
graduating. in 1879. He immediately took charge of his first 
parish at Southold, N. Y., where he remained for nearly four 
years. 

In 1883 he was married to Lucy A. Peek, the daughter of 
Israel and Nancy Peek, at Southold. 

He held important and universally successful pastorates 
at Reading, Pa., the Church of the Good Tidings, Brooklyn, 
vite Me., Fitchburg, Mass., Grove Hall, Boston, and Monson, 

ass. 

In 1918 he returned to Southold, intending to retire. But 
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on the enlistment of the Rev. Clifford Newton, the Southold 
pastor, in the World War, Mr. Conklin again took up the work 
in his old parish, and continued in its service for thirteen years, 
when ill health compelled his final retirement. In his several 
parishes his ministry comprised fifty-three years of continuous 
and active service. 

Mr. Conklin was always interested and active in public 
affairs. He served on the school boards of Bath, Fitchburg and 
Monson, and was a trustee of the public libraries in the cities in 
which he lived. He was instrumental in establishing Homes for 
the Aged in Bath, Me., and in Monson, Mass. 

He was a member of Peconic Lodge of Masons at Green- 
port, N. Y., and of Thomas Royal Arch Chapter and of Jerusalem 
Commandery at Fitchburg, Mass. He also belonged to Southold 
Lodge, I.0.0.F. He was a frequent contributor to the periodi- 
cals of the Universalist Church. He published a volume of es- 
says under the title, “What are You Doing Here?” 

He leaves a sister, Mrs. J. F. Moore, residing at Hackensack, 
N. Y., and several nieces and nephews. He was a brother of the 
late Rey. Charles Conklin, D. D., a distinguished Universalist 


clergyman and leader. 
* * * 


TWENTY-FIVE ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE 
LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


Andrews, Dr. Arthur I., Arlington, Mass. 

Ball, Mrs. Anna L., Malden, Mass. 

Ball, Mrs. E. B., Muncie, Ind. 

Barker, Miss A. Louise, Cambridge, Mass. 

Barkyoumb, Mrs. Mabel S., St. Albans, Vt. 

Blair, Mrs. Hattie F., Cambridge, Mass. 

Choate, C. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

Davis, Mrs. Estelle B., Litchfield, Ill. 

Drew, Miss Maria L., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ellis, Miss Corrie M., Roslindale, Mass. 

Harriot, Miss Georgiana, In memory of, New York, N. Y. 

Hawkes, Miss Caira D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hodgdon, Miss Katherine I., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jones, Ernest C., West Somerville, Mass. 

Kinnear, Miss Adelaid, Cambridge, Mass. 

Leining, Rev. G. H., Melrose, Mass. 

Lufkin, J. L., Arlington, Mass. 

Mason, Mr. Harrie, Cambridge, Mass. 

Newman, Minette D., Hackettstown, N. J. 

Parmenter, C. W., Belmont, Vt. 

Sawyer, Miss Caroline A., Cambridge, Mass. 

Sawyer, Miss Lillian W., Cambridge, Mass. 

Stuart, Mrs. Della, Cambridge, Mass. 

Symonds, Frank P., Salem, Mass. 

Whitman, Mrs. Edmund A., Cambridge, Mass. 
* * 


* 


VAGARIES IN VERSE* 


George L. Thompson, a Unitarian clergyman of Dighton, 
Mass., has published a book of his poems called ‘‘Vagaries in 
Verse.” They relate to “Places,” to “Nature” and to “People.” 
Some are ‘‘Social Poems” and some “Fragments,” but all in a 
way are autobiographical. He writes: 

God knows I have never been a hypocrite. 
I have not lived a lie, 
Nor tried to be popular; 

But when I have seen a wrong, 

I’ve hit it hard and often. 


Mr. Thompson is a graduate of Crane Divinity School in the 
class of 1897. He is honest, fearless, frank. He has an intense 
belief in the beauty of the world and in the ability of man to build 
a heaven on earth. He expresses his fundamental convictions 


in verse. 


*Vagaries in Verse. By George Linnaeus Thompson. 
Published 1933, by George L. Thompson. Price $1.50. For 
sale by Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


WEDNESDAY FOR WORSHIP? 


*Twas the hour before church time 
And all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, 

Not even a mouse. 


One reason for this was 
That no one was home. 
In winter they’re skiing, 
In summer they roam. 


Since Paul audaciously advanced the Sabbath from Saturday 
to Sunday, I now propose advancing it to Wednesday. Paul’s 
poor reason was nothing more than the sun, which the pagans he 
came across worshiped in his day. My reason for this simple 
shift is a far more important one, namely the worship by modern 
pagans of two gods—Leisure and the Body. The summer week- 
end, which has outlept June, July and August, and which now be- 
gins in the season of blossom and ends in the season of fruit and 
frost, has been supplemented by the winter week-end. 

Off they go in automobile or special-rate train to where the 
snow lies deep and the crust is straightened by the cold. Whether 
they stay indoors and “‘bridge”’ the days away or leap like chamois 
from field to field, they are not in church “‘of a Sunday.” 

Now, added to this delightful situation comes the New Deal, 
the New Day, the new week wherein man is to produce all he 
needs or wants in a few days of each week. 

Therefore, taking all these reasons into account, let us re- 
form the week so that men and women (since women must work) 
labor on Mondaysand Tuesdays and Thursdays and Fridays, set- 
ting aside Wednesday for church, church-school, etc., etc. 

And a clinching argument might be that Hitler would be 
pleased, for didn’t Wodan, after whom Wednesday is named, 
come from somewhere up there not too far from the German 
forests? 

But —Hitler one side—consider the new-week, the new all- 
year-round week-end and give thought toa mid-week “‘Wednesday- 
Sunday.” At least it doesn’t sound any stranger than ‘‘Maundy- 


Thursday.” —Maxwell Savage in Worcester Daily Telegram. 
* * * 


MRS. ROOSEVELT WILL NOT QUIT FOR FIRE 


Washington, Feb. 24.—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt today 
refused to be rushed away from a social welfare conference where 
she had spoken on the parole system just because there happened 
to be a fire next door. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, presiding, tried to avert any pos- 
sible danger to the President’s wife by getting her out. 

He simply rose, as Mrs. Roosevelt closed, and announced: 
“We will all rise while Mrs. Roosevelt leaves the room first.’ 

Mrs. Roosevelt, whose spsech had indicated she intended to 
spend the afternoon there, left the room amid applause, presum- 
ably under the impression that the conference itself was moving 
from luncheon tables to some auditorium. 

But she immediately returned, having learned in an ante- 
room about the fire next door and having ascertained also that it 
was under control and nobody was in danger. 

Dr. Perkins, as she again reached the head of the luncheon 
table, was asked by Mrs. Roosevelt: ““Why pick on me?’’—-Boston 
Globe. 


ETE | £5 


If radio’s slim fingers 
Can pluck a melody 
From night and toss it over 
A continent or sea, 
If softly petaled white notes of a violin 
Are blown across a mountain or a city’s din, 
If songs like crimson roses 
Are culled from thin, blue air— 
Why should mortals wonder 
If God hears prayer! 
Selected. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DEAN McCOLLESTER ON BROTHERSTON’S BOOK 


To the Hditor of the Leader: 

Not as a reviewer of the book do I write, but as an admirer of 
the author of the book who wishes that all our ministers might 
get new helps toward a constructive philosophy of liberal religion 
fromit. I would call the attention of all Unitarians and Univer- 
salists to the book just off the press, ““A Philosophy for Liberal- 
ism,” by Bruce W. Brotherston, Ph. D., head of the Department 
of Philosophy at Tufts College. 

Religious liberalism is not mere dissent from fundamentalist 
theology, but a constructive interpretation of individual and so- 
cial religion. Liberalism has been too often negative, telling 
what it did not believe. In this book the author shows how all 
philosophy and all religious history have been moving toward 
what we call religious lyberalism. He shows how this has mani- 
fested itself in the thinking of philosophers, and how today there 
is a philosophy for liberalism. One needs to read this book more 
than once in order to see how it carries through system after 
system and today emerges anew with increased simplicity and 
power. When man falls out with dogma as authority he must 
connect up with philosophy as a way of life, else life has no mean- 
ing and religion no place. 

I believe that this book will challenge the thinkers in liberal 
religion, and that many will wish Dr. Brotherston to carry them 
a little further in his analysis. For myself, I wish that he had 
added another chapter telling in brief how he ties philosophy and 
religion together in the present time. In a very splendid way 
he has done it through history, in the chapters of the book; and 
it may be that this method of leaving it to the reader to work out 
his own conclusions is better. The reader is compelled to reread 
the hook, and each rereading makes clearer the emergence through 
all philosophy of this which rounds itself out into a philosophy 
for liberalism. I am also thinking that this is but the beginning 
of Dr. Brotherston’s constructive contribution to the seeker 
after the meaning of things of today. 

Lee S. McCollester. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


oe ae. 


TAKES MR. REARDON SERIOUSLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is impossible to convey to those who have no experience 
in modern scientific industrial life the feeling of the modern scien- 
tific workman which results from such statements as those made 
by Mr. Reardon. It is not the words of the statement, but the 
regard for labor which the statement as a whole implies, that is 
offensive. The large majority of modern workmen already show 
their reaction by keeping entirely away from places where they 
may come in contact with those who make such statements. It 
is a condition out of which we ought to find some way of escape. 

It may do some good to call attention to the fact that the 
man with the pick and shovel must move a certain amount— 
not simply any amount—of dirt or he loses his job and income. 
What would happen to some of our preachers if they were like- 
wise held responsible for results? What would happen to our 
almost empty churches if we should follow the plan of the indus- 
trial employer and continue to “‘hire and fire” until a pastor or 
leader was found who could fill the church with a high grade 
product of religious workmanship? I have a feeling that such 
“workmen” can be found. 

Now just a word regarding the use of subject matter from 
modern industry by our schools. Mr. Reardon exposes his lack 
of information regarding modern scientific industrial instruction 
by the subjects to which he refers as possibilities for a part of a 
theological course. What the theological student needs—should 
have—at the very beginning of his course is a thorough experience 
in the scientific working of solid materials to give him a control 
of his mental powers and an ability to carry on a far more effective 
study of his other subjects than he is likely to acquire in any other 


way. ‘Talk about, Greek and Latin! It’s nowhere with this 
stuff!’ said one industrial student to another just as the teacher 
was entering the room. Both were college men of considerable 
teaching experience in addition to their college graduation. 

In plain English, a fundamental lack in our socializing forces 
is this superior training that ought to be had by every young 
person, whether fitting for the ministry, or social work, or any 
other line. Minds trained only by use of the materials of by- 
gone ages are not strong enough for modern tasks. They may, 
however, make sport of what they are unable to understand. I 
am not advising the use of such subject matter as is common to 
our public school shops. That work has in most places degen- 
erated to a mere puttering with tools and materials because of 
falling into the administrative control of those who have had no 
proper fitting for administering such work. 

F, H. Selden. 


Lundys Lane, Penn. 
* * 


A TRUE FRIEND ALTHOUGH FAR OFF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I heard a Methodist preacher’s wife say she would walk ten 
miles to hear Harry Emerson Fosdick preach. During the 
World War my wife and I rode forty miles to hear you preach 
at Camp Hill, Ala. Your father, mother and your wife were with 
you. I liked you all so much, especially your father. 

My family are the only Universalists in Lee County so fa 
as I know. . 

I am eighty-seven years old and my wife is eighty-two. We 
are not able to ride forty-two miles to hear you preach. But we 
still read your sermons and enjoy them. 

We think of you and wife often. We send our best regards 
to you all. 

You will find enclosed P. O. order for two dollars and fifty 
cents for the Leader. 

SL EL GT TAS: 

Salem, Ala. 


* * 


LICENSING PILCHER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
The Fellowship Committee has notified you about licensing 
J. Mitchell Pilcher. Pilcher was with me last week. He will 
make us stronger in these parts. Heisa real man. 
H.T. Crumpton. 
Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


STILL STUDYING AT EIGHT Y-SEVEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have always enjoyed your deep appreciation of natural 
things and love of the soil, for to me here has been the all-absorb- 
ing sentiment of my life work. The deepening realization of 
what Dr. Wheeler of Rhode Island terms “‘the mystery of the 
soil” has brought many surprises and the certainty of reproduc- 
tive powers beyond human comprehension. 

There is deep regret that so many who till the land manifest 
no desire to search after this hidden power through cooperation 
with the giant forces of God waiting the coming of man to reap 
the full harvest. For twenty-five years I have been trying 
simple experiments, hoping to establish closer harmony. If the 
prime object has been to satisfy an innate desire there has also 
been the hope that others might catch a little fuller appreciation 
of the dignity of the industry and provoke greater enthusiasm. I 
am sending with this a copy of the Rural New Yorker telling the 
story of what is possible from a single kernel of corn and how it 
was produced. The lesson involved is a marvelous one, yet it 
suggests to me an open door inviting every giver of products 
from or in the soil to enter and find the joy of that mastery to 
which we are called. With your love for the old hill farm and 
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appreciation of what it can produce, I fancied you might enjoy 
this simple story. 

As I approach eighty-seven I wish sometimes I could stop 
the clock and turn back the years and perhaps find solution of 
problems not yet solved. 

George M. Twitchell. 

Auburn, Me. 


* * 


LENTEN READINGS THE BEST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
The Lenten Readings just received are the best ever. All 
are pleased with them. 


Harry M. Wright. 
Bristol, N.Y. 


* * 


THE GREAT UNIVERSALIST DISASTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

From 1800 to 1869 our church grew from thirty-five to 1,284 
parishes and 724 ministers. Many missions were maintained by 
settled pastors in addition to their own pulpits, and by traveling 
clergymen. The church gained upon a tremendous increase of 
population. In 1800 there was six-tenths of one Universalist per 
1,000 population, in 1869 more than three whole ones per 1,000. 
Society members bore a large part of parish expense and by 
majority vote controlled both spiritual and material affairs. 
They were mostly deists, agnostics and “free thinkers,” with a 
strong prejudice against church membership. In 1909 the Su- 
perintendent of Churches estimated three or four society mem- 
bers to one church member. Since about 1890 these ‘‘leaners”’ 
have rapidly dwindled away. Church membership statistics 
are not at hand. A gain is claimed for 1932. Our one foreign 
mission has reduced its workers and home missions are now prac- 
tically confined to aid in once strong parishes. About one-fourth 
of our ministers give more or less time to other pulpits, already 
established, and are not as formerly the forefront of a growing 
church. 

I estimate, it may be a guess, there is now less than two- 
tenths of one Universalist to 1,000 other people. Compared to 
population the church is at the lowest point in its life. The same 
may be said of its social and religious influence. Recent years 
have seen heavy losses of working capital in properties and 
funds. Money trom sale of dormant parish property has been 
dissipated in helping weak parishes that once were strong. Those 
made self-supporting tragically small at the side of those dead 
and gone. 

Earnest effort is being made for restoration, not without 
hope. This field is covered by diligent reporters and is therefore 
left to them. Other things have equal need for investigation and 
publicity. If the Universalist Church is to do its divinely ap- 
pointed work, scarcely begun, our people must understand their 
disaster and so work unitedly, intelligently and with perfect 
confidence to overcome it. 


The Year Book for 1933 gives 557 parishes, of which 223. 


made no report. Of the total 334 were active, 101 dormant, seventy- 
two had occasional preaching, and fifty were part Universalist. 
Thirty-one nominal Universalist parishes were led by ministers 
of other sects. Of 470 ministers 307 were regularly employed, 
123 dividing time and influence with other denominations. 

(1) Depression within a church is not caused by depression 
or anything else without. We are the architects and workmen of 
our own fate. Outsiders are neither. Disaster is not found in 
laymen, friends or constituency. Responsibility is with leaders, 
not the led. The cause lies within the Universalist ministry. 

(2) In ability and character that ministry is equal to any. 
In unity of belief, method and teaching it is probably equal to 
none. A young minister, theological graduate, being aided by 
the Convention to restore a dormant parish, said: “I have to tear 
down the work of the man before me.” A new minister is for- 
tunate if he does not have to tear down, add to, or rebuild the 
thought structure of predecessors. Differences within the min- 


‘ 


istry confuse and discourage the most loyal workers, and have 
been, I venture to say, the greatest cause of our many dormant 
and dead parishes. There were always differences, but when the 
church grew there was unity of beliet in Christ, the Universal 
Saviour. That unity has been lost. Only two things now unite 
—desire for professional success, and good will, or good “pur- 
pose,’ somewhat strained. Upon this “unity” no church is 
founded, none restored. 

(3) Deists, virtual, the agnostic, the atheist (humanist), 
and now the annihilationist, preach and teach their respective 
doctrines with equal authority within the fellowship of an 
avowedly Christian ministry—and there are also sincere and 
consistent believers. This is a historical development of modern 
Universalism, the causes of which are both hidden and not hid- . 
den. Surely it is a time for humility, for courage, and soberness 
of thought. 

Henry Lafayette Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 


We ought to add, with respect for the sincere man who 
writes, that “facts” have to be read with imagination or they cease 
to be facts. Many of the churches lost never were churches in 
any true sense. There seems to be an assumption that disin- 
tegration proceeds at the same rate, whereas the fact is that all 
loosely attached members who are lost leave a tough-fibered 
nubbin impervious to the acids of decay. We should not like to 
live with such a nubbin of sectarians, but that is what we shall 
come to before we go down as a church. What this writer wants 
is to have everybody believe what he believes—take his view of 
the Bible and all will be well. That, of course, from our stand- 
point is foolishness. And yet what Mr. Gillespie wants we 
want—more deep religion in our midst, more acceptance of 
Christ as our leader, more self-sacrifice, more love. We should 
hate to see our ministers all holding the same views, but we 
should like to see them all exhibiting the same type of life. 

Even more we should like to see such intense concentration 
in creating faith and love in human hearts and in all the institu- 
tions of society that the mere detail of regimental badge would 
appear trifling. 

The Editor. 


* * 


SERVICE OF OUR OWN CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I agree heartily with the Rev. Arthur A. Blair in his article, 
“The Message of To-day,” but I feel that such a procedure is 
inadequate to remedy the conditions that exist in a great many 
Universalist churches. A great many of our ministers seem to be 
fulfilling their duties as ministers but fall short of being pastors 
in the true sense of the word. The ministry of Jesus consisted 
of more than preaching, it also consisted of relations conceived 
by intimacy of contact. A well-balanced ministry consists of 
more than mental stimulation or consolation through sermons. 
The administration of the needs of the people cannot be fulfilled 
with the inadequate knowledge that most ministers have of such 
needs. This knowledge cannot possibly be attained by merely 
shaking hands on Sunday, but must evolve from more intimacy, 
through personal contacts through the week. What we need is 
less effort to establish oneself as an outstanding intellectual man 
in the community and more effort to acquaint one with his people 
and their needs. I have heard this criticism of the minister 
voiced in various parishes, and I feel that it is justified. A great 
many ministers forget that they are paid to render services to 
their respective congregations. ‘This effort towards liberal evan- 
gelism should start at home. Because a great many ministers 
do not feel so inclined to call upon people, our increase in member- 
ship is not as great as it would otherwise be. I feel this is an 
urgent need, and I am sure that our people would rejoice if more 
parish work became a more important part of the routine of our 
ministers. 

Ralph P. Boyd. 

Kent, Ohio. 
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A Critique of Liberalism 


Refiections on the End of an Era. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. (Scribners. $2.00.) 


We recently reviewed Professor Brother- 
ston’s volume offering a philosophy for 
liberalism. The mood of confidence and 
meliorism (is there any other word?) en- 
gendered by that book gives it a strong ap- 
peal to those who, with or without a 
philosophy, have been basing their lives on 

' the assumptions of liberalism. There is, 
of course, a danger that those nourished 
on nineteenth century optimism, whose 
faith in reason, progress, and the enlight- 
ened ordering of life has suffered sad 
shocks in the last twenty years, should too 
eagerly accept the shelter of a philosophy 
worked out for them. It is probably bet- 
ter that we should, for a while at least, en- 
dure the chill winds and storms of condi- 
tions hostile to our faith in order that we 
may be made more realistic and therefore 
more effective. It is apparently the will of 
Providence that Reinhold Niebuhr should 
be the instrument of our discipline, tor he 
shares our concern for the best things in 
life and he understands what we want, but 
he is free from the illusions which make us 
over-confident and easy-going. 

Our confidence that man is moving 
“onward and upward,” halted only mo- 
mentarily and sure to resume his march 
towards the goal of social order combined 
with individual freedom, is challenged by 
Niebuhr’s dire prophecy of an inevitable 
conflict, certain to be marked by violence, 
in the course of which the dispossessed and 
underprivileged will wrest from the indus- 
trial lords of today the power they now 
hold, even as the industrial middle classes 
wrested from feudal lords their control of 
society. 

To Niebuhr most of us seem to be 
fiddling while Rome prepares to burn, and 
he has the determination of the prophet 
that it shall not be his fault if we keep on 
fiddling till the conflagration starts! We 
are making the mistake of underestimating 
the tendency of impulse to defy and cor- 
rupt the dictates of reason. We are put- 
ting our faith in parliamentary discussion 
while natural impulses, represented by 
anarchic forces in collective human behav- 
ior, are nullifying the discussion and hur- 
rying us on to the crisis in which capitalism 
will collapse. 

Niebuhr has been startling us, in his 
earlier books, by his thesis that social evil 
and injustice is so stubborn that to dis- 
lodge it we shall need forces “‘propelled by 
impulses of nature as well as by the ideals 
of the spirit, by vengeance as well as by 
justice.” By ‘nature’ he means, ap- 
proximately, the ruthless will-to-power 
which is unchecked by ethical ideals. He 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


refuses to prophesy how long the various 
artifices and devices by which the present 
social order is “attempting to postpone or 
avert its doom” may succeed. It is not at 
all certain when it will come, but ‘‘another 
world war seems practically inevitable.’ 
Of course he recognizes that “the longer 
the democratic methods of arbitration hold 
out the more will society be spared un- 
necessary conflict and chaos,’ but they 
will not, in his judgment, hold out until 
the final crisis, “because it would be con- 
trary to nature if an old governing group 
capitulated without exhausting every re- 
source at its disposal to maintain itself,”’ 
and among these resources ‘‘there are al- 
ways sources of strength other than the 
mere weight of democratic numbers.” 

We have gathered from various places 
these expressions so reminiscent of the 
dooms pronounced on the nations by 
prophets of old. Niebuhr, like so many of 
the prophets, is a catastrophist. What the 
prophets set forth as the ineluctable will 
of God he expresses differently but with 
the same calm reliance on an absolute logic 
of events. “If will-power is the deter- 
mining factor it is as certain that the la- 
borer will be victorious over the owner as 
that his victory will be long delayed. His 
victory is certain because the logic of his- 
tory demands his type of society rather 
than the one which the owner is trying to 
preserve, and because he possesses more 
significant social power than that of owner- 
ship.” This advantage of the worker is in 
part the advantage which, sooner or later, 
accrues to those who live close to the mar- 
gin of subsistence and are therefore ac- 
customed to privations and capable of 
physical courage and initiative (unless 
their hardships reach the point of long- 
continued malnutrition and actual hunger, 
which may enervate rebellious heroism). 
There is another great advantage, Niebuhr 
points out, enjoyed by the workers. The 
disinherited control the vast machinery of 
modern civilization. ‘‘When the moment 
of dissolution comes events are no longer 
determined by traditional rights but by 
strategic social power. The power held 
by those who perform the services of so- 
ciety, who man the machines, and who 
keep the wheels in motion, must be re- 
garded as highly strategic.” 

How comes it that we have been so un- 
willing to tace what Niebuhr regards as 
the obvious realities of our situation? He 
tells us that the dream of the nineteenth 
century, ot a “social order moving from 
strength to strength and grace to grace,’ 
was one which “grew naturally out of the 
illusions ot traders and academics.” The 
traders required for the accomplishment 
of their purposes a world capable of prudent 
adjustment of life to life; they rationalized 
away their dependence on methods of 
competition and their lust of power was 


unconscious rather than conscious; they 
forgot that the leisure in which they, and 
the academic men they supported by rather 
generous crumbs from their tables, in- 
vented schemes for saving modern civi- 
lization by “‘transmuting it into a rational 
and moral accommodation of interest to 
interest in which all coercion and conflict 
will be avoided” was a leisure guaranteed 
to them only as the result of a terrific con- 
flict of power in which their comfortable 
victory was really only a truce. Neither 
the traders nor the academics “under- 
stood the power and persistence of irra- 
tional egoism in human behavior, particu- 
larly in collective human behavior.” An 
appearance of success was given to their 
program by the success, for half a century, 
of the spread of mechanistic controls and 
the development of impersonal human re- 
lations, as domestic industry gave place to 
factory and large scale production. But 
the industrially advanced nations sold 
not only goods but machines to the unde- 
veloped nations and sold not only in cash 
but on credit, and as a result they de- 
stroyed their own markets and inaugurated 
an era which we must now realize we have 
definitely entered in which a new struggle 
for power is the supreme fact. 

So much for the main thesis of Niebuhr’s 
book. It is developed in a succession of 
brilliant chapters; with pitiless refusal to 
conceal the significance of the verdict he 
pronounces, he analyzes the present situa- 
tion. Our bourgeois civilization, our 
Christian individualism, Fascism, the 
perils of barbarism, are discussed with an 
insight that is amazing and a logic that is 
startlingly thoroughoing. So many ques- 
tions we wanted to ask Niebuhr when he 
published his ‘‘“Moral Man and Immoral 
Society” find their answer here. In places 
there is a tendency to fall into the jargon 
reminiscent of German scholarship in its 
determination to do full justice to all as- 
pects of the elephant’s ear, but there are 
also passages of eloquent and_ stirring 
comment upon issues which demand our 
best thought. 

What does Niebuhr think must happen? 
What should we do about it? Has re- 
ligion anything to say about the inevit- 
able conflict? Rather than attempt to de- 
fine Niebukr’s position on these questions 
in a few words, we propose to take up this 
book again next week and concern our- 
selves with its practical significaace. 


* * * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Lenten service of the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting scheduled for Feb. 20 was 
canceled’ on account of the snow storm. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel was 
to have been the speaker. All public 
schools in Boston and in most surrounding 
towns and cities were closed that day. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SERVICE 

Lord of all pots and pans and things, since 
I’ve no time to be 

A saint by doing lovely things, or watching 
late with thee, 

Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or storming 
heaven’s gates, 

Make me a saint by getting meals and 
washing up the plates. 


Although I must have Martha’s hands, I 
have a Mary mind; 

And when I black the boots and shoes, thy 
sandals, Lord, I find! 

I think of how they trod the earth what 
time I scrub the floor. 

Accept this meditation, Lord! 
time for more. 


IT haven’t 


Warm all the kitchen with thy love, and 
light it with thy peace! 

Forgive me all my worrying, and make all 
grumbling cease! 

Thou who didst love to give men food in 
room or by the sea, 

Accept this service that I do—I do it 
unto thee. 


This poem was written by a nineteen- 
year-old servant girl in England. It was 
first read publicly at a service in West- 
minster Chapel, London, in the summer 
of 1928. 

Because she could say, “I do it unto 
thee,” her work became glorified and 
ennobled. Our work may likewise be 
made more significant if we regard it as 
an expression of our love for Jesus and his 
way of helpfulness and service. 

The above was taken from the February 
issue of The Broadcaster, monthly organ of 
the Clara Barton Guilds, edited by Mrs. 
Stanley Manning. 


* Ox 


THE NEW STUDY BOOK 


We have received notice from the Central 
Committee of the study book prepared by 
them for the theme of mission study next 
year. The committee says all of the former 
study books published by them have been 
written by missionaries or travelers to the 
various countries; but “Japanese Women 
Speak,” the study book for 1934, was 
written by Miss Michi Kawai, an inter- 
nationally known woman of Japan. This 
book fits in with the general theme of 


mission study for 1934-85, which is Japan. | 


The book will be on sale March 1, 1934, 
price 50 cents paper, $1.00 cloth, postpaid. 

‘““Miss Kawai is not only internationally 
known, but is considered the outstanding 
Christian woman leader in Japan today. 
Her book is remarkably well written and 
brings a vivid and challenging message 
from the Christian women ot America. 
Miss Kawai was asked by the Central 
Committee to especially emphasize the 


work which has been accomplished for the 
Christian women of Japan, to show how 
they are carrying on in winning Japan for 
Christ and to face the tasks which we can 
do together.” 

The chapters are: ‘The Church at 
Work,” “New Opportunities,” “Advance 
in Education,” ‘Building the New Japan,’’ 
“Women at Home.’ The last chapter 
heading is “Peace and _ International 


Friendship.” ‘This is a most fearless and 
challenging facing of the problems of 
Japanese Christians at this time and a sum- 
ming up of what has been done by the 
women in working for peace and a Chris- 
tian international policy.” 

There are also interesting books for the 
junior age and the kindergarten and 
primary grades. 

There should be especial interest in 
these books and those which will be pub- 
lished by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment on Japan, inasmuch as our work is 
centered in that country. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ATTITUDES 
II. Youth and the World-to-Be 


We, the youth of this generation, are 
confronted by a World-That-Is. A strange 
and rather terrifying world. A world over 
which the clouds of war are gathering 
rapidly and threatening to plunge us once 
again into the black night of war. A world 
in which the armies of the unemployed grow 
daily in spite of untold wealth, uncalculated 
powers of production, unknown quantities 
of those things essential to living. A world 
in which democratic institutions, purchased 
with the blood of past generations, are 
threatened by the mailed fist of a fascism 
with its racial, religious and political intol- 
erance. A world in which nominally 
Christian governors of nominally Christian 
states defend and condone the barbarism 
of lynching. 

The attitude that we take toward this 
World-That-Is will be somewhat condi- 
tioned by the ends or goal toward which we 
are striving. 

If we are seeking to run away from the 
world, to avoid its dangers and hardships, 
if we are seeking to live in a splendid iso- 
lation, content to obtain happiness and 
security for ourselves without concern for 
our fellow men, then I am afraid that we 
cannot contemplate the adventure of 
living with joy and thanksgiving. Men 
and nations are learning, to their dismay, 
that there can be no peace and security for 
them apart from peace and security for all. 
If this World-That-Is looks difficult to live 
in, it is infinitely a more difficult world to 
escape from. 

Again, if our goal is the exploitation of 
this world, if our end is to secure wealth on 
the one hand and power on the other in 
the service of our own selfish interests, then 
we are again doomed to disappointment. 
Jobs have never been at such a premium, 
unemployment has never reached such 
staggering proportions, the professions 
have never been so over-crowded, as they 
are in this present world. If our objective 
is exploitation in the service of our own 
desires, then indeed we have come upon an 
evil day. 

On the other hand, if our goal is to revo- 


lutionize this World-That-Is so that it con- 
forms to a vision of the World-to-Be, seen 
from afar off by all those prophetic souls 
who have preceded us in this worldly pil- 
grimage, then indeed are we a most for- 
tunate generation. This is not a world to 
be escaped, this is not a world to be ex- 
ploited, this is a world to be saved. 

If this is our goal we have much to be 
thankful tor. We stand upon the brink 
of a world ready to burst into glory or into 
flames. A great English poet, living in 
the days of the French Revolution, saluted 
those momentous years with this challeng- 
ing thought: 

‘“‘Joy was it in that time to be alive, 

And to be young was very heaven.” 


How much more joyous to be alive today! 

We, the post-war people, have so much 
to live for. 1914 sloughed off the old and 
gave birth to the new. The world is as ex- 
citingly new as on the morn of creation. 
New Ideals, New Deeds, New Institutions, 
New Dreams, are crowding to be born. 
The Kingdom of God, which is the Rule of 
Righteousness, the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, was never so possible as it is today. 
Other generations may have dreamed of 
the Kingdom, hoped for it, prophesied it, 
but this our generation is the first that can 
create the Kingdom. War has been out- 
lawed; the problem of production has been 
solved and the old Law of Deficits—more 
mouths than food—has given way to a 
Law of Surpluses—more food than mouths. 
The old bases for social injustice have been 
cut away by the social scientists. 

Our task then is to create a new world, 
and that means that we must be alive to 
every problem of our day. We must know 
the World-That-Is, its every virtue and de- 
fect, we must know what the World-to-Be 
is to be like, we must seek an effective and 
equitable technic for engineering our 
changes. This means that if our young 
people’s groups are to be effective, they 
must study, discuss and grasp the sig- 
nificance of the problems that confront us 
as a generation, dedicated to saving the 
world, rather than endeavoring to escape 
from or exploit it. 

Donald M., Lester. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


LENTEN SUGGESTIONS 


Some of our schools may be glad to 
know that the G.S.S. A. set of stereopticon 
slides labeled ‘‘Murray Grove” could be 
adapted easily for use in connection with 
a course on church history or with the 
Lenten worship services, ‘‘Builders of the 
Church.” Thomas Potter and John Mur- 
ray, the story of their meeting, and the 
early days of Universalism, become very 
real when presented pictorially. 

George Seeks a Reason, a book for youth 
in 1929 by Rev. Stanley Manning and Mrs. 
Manning, helps to clear up many questions 
in the minds of young people as they con- 
template joining the church. It has been 
used effectively in many church school 
groups. You may borrow a copy from the 
Loan Library or purchase one of the 
Universalist Publishing House—75 cents 
for a single copy, 60 cents apiece for five 
copies. ' 

Martin Luther, Oak of Saxony, a new 
biography by Dr. Edwin P. Booth, has 
been added to our Loan Library. Read 
Dr. Speight’s review of this in a recent 
Leader and Dr. van Schaick’s editorial in 
this issue. Reference to this book will be 
ot help in preparing the church school wor- 
ship service for March 11. 

* * 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE 


To many a teacher using a course of 
study based on the Old or New Testament 
Lewis Browne’s ‘‘Graphic Bible’? should 
be of more than ordinary help. Prepared 
four years ago, the result of a growing 
conviction that the Bible needed to be 
made vivid and real for teaching, it has al- 
ready rendered a distinct service in this 
regard. Recently a new edition, with all 
the animated maps and charts of the 
original, has been prepared and costs only 
$1.50. Yes, we have a copy in our Loan 


Library and we shall be glad to mail it to © 


you upon request. 
heck 
HOW IT WAS DONE IN BRATTLE- 
BORO 


On Sunday, Feb 18, we received our 
American Friendship offering. For two 
Sundays previous the services were of an 
educational nature, using material from 
Headquarters as suggested. The telegram 
made a big impression. I also wrote to 
Pigeon River and Suffolk, and in answer 
had a personal letter from Miss Powell 
and Robert Inman, the superintendent of 
the church school there, as well as one 
from Mrs. Willis with a photograph at- 
tached. These all were posted on our 
bulletin board. Also during this series a 
big map of the states from Vermont to 
North Carolina was on view. North 
Carolina and Virginia were prominently 
outlined, Suffolk and Pigeon River located, 
and a large group of pictures of each place 
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* When we build, let us think that 
* we build forever. Let it not be for 
* present delight, nor for present use 
* alone; let it be such work as our 
* descendants will thank us for, and 
* Jet us think, as we lay stone on 
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stone, that a time is to come when * 
those stones will be held sacred * 
because our hands have touched * 
them, and that men will say as they * 
look upon the labor and wrought * 
substance of them—‘‘See! This * 
our fathers did for us.” * 
* 

* 

* 


John Ruskin. 


grouped in proximity to the spots indi- 
cated on the map. One Sunday this was 
placed before the Primary Department 
and I gave a short talk about the boys and 
girls of these two places and asked for 
pupils to sacrifice or save something for the 
offering. The service on Feb. 18, using 
material as suggested for that Sunday, 
was very effective. Hach class including 
the primary made its offering and a com- 
ment with it. 

Since attending the Worcester Con- 
vention we have added much to the dig- 
nity of our worship service. Each Sunday 
the table at the front of the room re- 
sembles an altar with its candles and silver 
bowl of flowers. 

For March we are planning on the 
“Builder” services, and these will be pref- 
aced by a poster one Sunday previous 
which will also be used in the worship ser- 
vice on the Sunday it is needed.—Arthur 
Whitney, superintendent of church school, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


* * 


WHAT SHALL THE LIBERAL 
CHURCH TEACH? 


With its February meeting the Sabbath 
School Union began a definite course of 
study which will occupy its meetings for 
the remainder of the year. The series be- 
gan with an address by Dr. James Gordon 
Gilkey, minister of South Congregational 
Church, Springfield, on ‘“‘What Shall the 
Liberal Church Teach about God?” 

Dr. Gilkey raised the following tive ques- 
tions, then clearly and convincingly gave 
his answers to them. 1. Why do we be- 
lieve in God? 2. What do we mean by 
God? 8. What is God’s purpose for the 
world? 4. Does God help individuals? If 
so, how? 5. How can young people get 
a deeper sense of God? 

In March the theme will be ““What Shall 
the Liberal Church Teach about Jesus?’’ 
and the speaker will be Rev. James W. 
Vallentyne of Portland, Me. Dr. Thomas 


H. Billings, minister of the First Church, 
Unitarian, Salem, will address the April 
meeting on ‘What Shall the Liberal 
Church Teach about the Bible?”’ And in 
May the topic, “What Shall the Liberal 
Church Teach about Prayer?” will be pre- 
sented by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor 
of The Christian Leader. 


* * 


CLEVELAND CHURCH SCHOOL 
‘ NOTES 


From the Weekly Church Calendar 


“TI never realized before that church 
school could be so interesting,” said a high 
school boy at the close of a recent Sunday 
morning session. He had just come from 
a class in which the subject is a study of 
the origin and development of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

One class attended mass recently at 
St. Anne’s Roman Catholic Church. After 
the service one of the priests met with the 
group in a class room, answered questions, 
and discussed with them the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the church. 

One class sat for an hour with Rabbi 
Silver, in his study, discussing the service 
which they had just attended. This same 
group met at the Temple on Saturday 
morning for the young people’s services. 

The enrollment of our church school at 
the present time, including children and 
young people only, stands at 347. In ad- 
dition there are eighty-five names on the 
Cradle Roll. 

On January 14, Miss Bertelle Lyttle be- 
gan a discussion of the rising protest against 
certain influences in the moving pictures 
recognized as unwholesome and anti- 
social. Next Sunday she will proceed to a 
consideration of the social aspects of the 
question as related to the lives of young 
children and adolescents. Parents and 
teachers are invited to these discussions— 
at ten o’clock, Sunday mornings. 


* Ox 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Victor A. Friend, who attended the 
recent convention of the International 
Council of Religious Education in Chicago, 
reports a most profitable session. 


Miss Yates, field supervisor of the G. S. 
8. A., left Boston on Feb. 26 and will spend 
the next tour weeks meeting with teachers 
and officers of our church schools in New 
York State. 


A clipping from a Danbury, Conn., pa- 
per of recent date reports that on the Sun- 
day previous the Universalist church 
school reached a new high point in the 
matter of attendance and offering. In the 
second statement of the clipping there is a 
hint as to the reason. This school shows 
growth and sustained interest under 
trained teachers. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The financial cam- 
paign in behalf of the 
Doolittle Home in Fox- 
boro, of which we 
spoke in our latest 
letter, is now thorough- 
ly organized and will 
be put through be- 
tween Feb. 28 and 
March 5. Those dates 
assure all of the brevity of the campaign. 
There is one Sunday in that week, and it 
is March 4. That is to be Doolittle Home 
Sunday in the churches of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. Although the effort to 
get the financial aid needed for the Home 
is confined to but one week, that does not 
mean that there has not already been a 
tremendous amount of work put into the 
organization of the drive. Rev. Charles A. 
Haney and his helpers have given to the 
job five weeks of preparatory work. The 
two states of Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts have been thrown into fourteen 
districts. In each district there is a chair- 
man. The chairman in each district has a 
committee in each church of his district. 
Mr. Haney is furnishing everyone with 
full information and with careful instruc- 
tions. There are to be two dinner meet- 
ings for the campaign, both at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston. The first dinner 
will come Feb. 28, the second March 5, 

Mr. Harold E. Sweet of Attleboro is 
chairman of the campaign, Judge Robert 
W. Hill is vice-chairman, and Mr. Victor 
A. Friend is the treasurer. The trustees 
of the Home are solidly behind these three 
loyal laymen and Mr. Haney in the plans, 
purposes, and work of the campaign. 

Here are the facts as to the needs of the 
Home at the present time. To maintain 
the Home with its present family requires 
$10,000 a year. The house committee 
from the trustees has trimmed the budget 
to the lowest possible figure. The depend- 
able yearly income for maintenance 
amounts to $7,000. The trustees have had 
vo borrow from the permanent fund and 
the building fund the amounts necessary 
to carry the Home. There is no debt or 
mortgage upon the property. The trus- 
tees seek in this modest campaign to secure 
pledges sufficient across the next three 
years to tully replace the amounts bor- 
rowed from funds and to guarantee the 
proper care for the Home. About $24,000 
is needed. Mr. Haney will ask each one 
pledging to give $8 a year (payable in quar- 
terly payments of $2, if desired) for three 
years. One thousand subscribers will do 
it. There are many more than a thousand 
Universalists about here who are so in- 
terested in the welfare of this wonderful 
Home that they will see that its helpful 
service is in no way jeopardized. 

A really interesting adventure is being 


made by the Universalist and Methodist 
churches in Norwood. We have referred 
to this before. At the present time the 
evident intention of the two groups is to go 
ahead with the happy relations which have 
existed for the past four or five months of 
the experiment. Last October an agree- 
ment was entered into by which the Metho- 
dists would move into the Universalist 
property for the period up to April first. 
The two ministers, Rev. Mr. Rishell and 
Dr. Ayres, are pleased with the way their 
groups cooperate. The people like the 
plan. The first thought upon each side 
was that the two local organizations would 
withdraw from the two denominations and 
form an independent local church. After 
further consideration the thought now is 
not to cut loose from denominational fel- 
lowship but to try, if possible, to unite and 
still hold some sort of denominational as- 
sociation. Just what this new relationship 
will be, and just what course will be fol- 
lowed, is yet to be determined. Whether 
the combined groups will have two minis- 
ters, as at the present, or only one, whether 
either of the present leaders will be re- 
tained, or a new pastor chosen, are mat- 
ters to be determined upon betore June. 
One thing, however, is very clear, the in- 
fluential members on both sides feel that 
they have set out upon a plan which will 
meet the conditions of the new day, and 
they insist that no outside ecclesiastical 
authority shall keep them from their pur- 
pose and hope of making the churches 
mean more to the membership and to the 
community than they have meant in the 
past few years. 

The annual meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association, the 
W. U.M.S., and the State Convention will 
be held in Lynn on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, May 8,9 and 10. Weare 
to meet in Lynn primarily because it was 
in Lynn one hundred years ago that the 
Convention was organized. The meetings 
this year will, therefore, celebrate its first 
centennial. The programs for the three 
days will have the anniversary in mind. 
Already the president of the Convention, 
Rev. F. W. Gibbs, has appointed the com- 
mittee which will build the program for 
the Convention. That committee con- 
sists of Dr. G. E. Huntley, chairman, Mr. 
George B. Upton of Salem, and Dr. W. W. 
Rose, minister of the entertaining church. 
The anniversary features of the meetings 
will center on Thursday afternoon and at 
the banquet on Thursday evening, May 10. 

Speaking of the annual meetings of our 
several state organiztionss reminds us to 
state that the treasurer of the Convention, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, on account of the 
time required by the accountants in audit- 
ing the books, has requested, and the 
Executive Committee has voted, that the 


fiscal year of the Convention shall close on 
April 20 rather than, as usual, on April 30. 
This shortens the year by ten days, and 
really means that there are but seven 
weeks more before the closing of the Con- 
vention year. At this moment only ten 
parishes have paid in full their annual 
quota and two have paid in part. There 
are ninety-one parishes which are expected 
to make this annual contribution, so be- 
tween now and April 20 there are seventy- 
nine to report. We hope that parish of- 
ficials, local treasurers particularly, and 
ministers will note the appeal implied in 
the above statements and will remember 
the State Convention in financial loyalty 
at an early date. 

The Unitarian and Universalist churches 
of Canton have been cooperating in hear- 
ing candidates. Thus far the two churches 
have listened to ten men. Several others 
have been heard in the Unitarian church 
alone. The ten have preached each a 
Sunday in each church. There is a quite 
firm purpose upon the part of officials and 
leading parishioners upon both sides to 
unite upon the same man, with the thought 
that the two societies will unite in the not 
distant future. At present the proposal 
is that the two congregations join during 
March and listen again to three or four 
of the men thus far heard in the hope that 
an election may eventuate, probably in 
April. Affairs and organizations in the 
Universalist church are moving along 
vigorously and harmoniously. A fine 
monthly calendar is being printed and cir- 
culated by the Universalist church. Can- 
ton is the only pastorless church in the 
state at the present time which has the 
thought of settling a minister. 

We are happy to report that our beauti- 
ful church in Methuen, which has been 
without services for a year or more, is to 
be opened on Easter Sunday, April 1, and 
to continue services through that month. 
Perhaps the impetus given by these few 
Sundays and the joy the people find in 
again worshiping regularly in their ac- 
customed place may be sufficient to place 
Methuen once more in the group of its 
active neighbors. 

The little church in Assinippi, which 
has been under the care of Rev. C. L. 
Eaton of the North Weymouth church, 
has decided to discontinue its worship and 
preaching services for the next two months. 
Mr. Eaton has held services on Sunday 
evenings. The interest has sagged, par- 
ticularly in the severe weather, and under 
the conditions the leaders could see nothing 
other than a temporary recess. The 
church school will continue its sessions 
under most faithful teachers, and, with the 
return of better weather and road condi- 
tions, there is the hope that under a stu- 
dent pastor or unemployed minister the 
full program of this fine little company 
may be renewed. 
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Mr. Eugene B. Bowen, our loyal layman 
in Cheshire, informs us that not a great 
while ago the Universalist parson in North 
Adams, Rev. Pliny A. Allen, and the Uni- 
tarian parson in Pittsfield, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, united in a service in the Universalist 
church in Cheshire. The two men are 
Berkshire neighbors. In the spirit of 
friendship they have exchanged pulpits. 
One of these men is but ten miles away 
from Cheshire on the north, and the other 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. U. S. Milburn and Mrs. Milburn of 
Everett, Mass., will sail from New York 
June 28 and from Boston June 29, on a 
trip which includes Mediterranean coun- 
tries, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, France, England, Scotland. Dr. 
Milburn will conduct a party and attend 
the Passion Play. 


Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of Arlington, 
Mass., is giving a Lenten series of sermons 
Sunday mornings on “Highways of Hap- 
piness,” and joining with Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians on Sunday 
evening services. 


Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge, Mass., 
is giving a series of Sunday morning ser- 
mons in Lent on “Recapturing the Spirit 
of Religion.” Dr. Alden H. Clark, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Rey. Francis W. 
Gibbs are among those preaching for him 
Thursday nights. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich has issued a beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated Church Direc- 
tory of the First Universalist Church in 
Leominster, Mass., in which there is a 
well written history of the parish. 


Mr. J. Wayne Haskell, a student at Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, is the 
settled pastor of the Community Church 
in Danvers, Mass. Mr. Haskell has held 
a preacher’s license in Massachusetts for 
several years. He expects to receive or- 
dination soon. 


Rev. H. E. Latham of Springfield, Vt., 
has announced a series of sermons which 
will close on Easter Sunday with “Life 
after Death.” 


Dr. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has published three late sermons: 
“Strength in the Day of Adversity,’ 
“Pillars of the Temple,” and “Seventy-five 
Years of Influence and Service.’’ Of the 
five sermons which the Woman’s Associa- 
tion helped issue in 1983, 3,000 were mailed 
over the country to inquirers and 8,500 dis- 
tributed from the literature racks. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill was the 
speaker at the Annual Men’s Club Ladies’ 
Night of the First Congregational Church, 
Danvers, Mass., on Feb. 8. He was. the 
preacher at the tenth annual union Lenten 
service in Arlington on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 18. His subject was: ‘“‘The Answer of 
Religion to the Second Greatest Question 


is a near neighbor on the south. Why 
would it not be wise for them to arrange it 
between them to have a service regularly 
in the Cheshire church? Mr. Ives has 
Universalist fellowship as well as our Mr. 
Allen. If the ministers would thus reach 
out into contiguous territory for a bit of ad- 
ditional ministry some of the now faltering 
and closing churches could be kept going 
in a fairly vigorous way. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


in the World.’”’ Ten churches, the Min- 
isters’ Association and the lLaymen’s 
League united in the service, which was 
held in the Town Hall. Nearly a thousand 
people attended. 


Rey. and Mrs. Robert Cummins of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., report the arrival of a son, 
David Cummins, born Feb. 17. 


Rey. B. H. Clark and his son, Allen, of 
Caribou, Maine, called at Headquarters 
on Feb. 28. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose, of Lynn, 
Mass., is preaching a series of sermons dur- 
ing Lent on “The Call of the Christian 
Life.” The topics are: ‘“To Keep Religion 
Pure,” Feb. 18; “To Make God Real,” 
Feb. 25; “To Pray with Understanding,” 
March 4; ‘‘To Master the Inevitables,”’ 
March 11; “‘To Build the Church,” March 
18; “To Know the Master,” March 25; 
and on Easter Day the topic will be “To 
Live the Life Eternal.” Dr. Rose on 
Feb. 11 preached on ‘What Our Great 
Men Teach Us,”’ and the sermon has been 
published in an attractive pamphlet. 


Union Lenten services are being held in 
Marlboro, Mass., with six of the local 
churches participating. The speakers are: 
Rev. Guy E. Wayne, Natick, Feb. 14; Rev. 
Alfred V. Bliss, Boston, Feb. 21; Rev. Roy 
B. Wintersteen, Uxbridge, Feb. 28; Rev. 
Gistave H. Leining, Melrose, March 7; 
Dr. Everett C. Herrick, March 14; Rev. 
Henry Martyn Medary, Taunton, March 
21; and Rev. George E. Heath, Worcester, 
March 28. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. Nine new members were received 
into the church on the last Sunday in 
January. Ata recent meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Woman’s Club, Mr. Niles gave a 
talk on ‘Universalist Excerpts,” relating 
interesting stories of Universalists past and 
present. He also told of the time when the 
Universalist church in Denver was used 
by Col. Philip 8. Van Cise as a jail during 
his sensational round-up of the ‘‘bunco- 
men.” On Wednesday evening, Feb. 14, 
Sarah Merriman Powers. of Arlington, 
Mass., gave her delightful program, “Our 
New England,” to an appreciative audience 
in the social room of the church. Five 
home meetings during Lent have been 
arranged, taking the form of conferences on 
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“The Personal Implications of Univer- 
salism,” using the course prepared by Dr. 
Effie McColium Jones. In announcing the 
meetings, Mr. Niles invited the members 
to come prepared to ask any questions 
of a theological nature which might be 
puzzling them and said he would endeavor 
to give the answers. Recent addresses by 
our minister outside of his pulpit include 
an address to the students at the Connecti- 
cut Junior College and an address at a 
meeting of the Knights of the Round 
Table at New Haven. While substituting 
for Dr. Theodore Fischer of New Haven on 
the radio while Dr. Fischer was attending 
the retreat at Wayside Inn, Mr. Niles was 
assisted by Mary Hill Hinchcliffe, soprano, 
and Beatrice Christie, violinist. 


Hlinois 

Oak Park.—Rey. Frank D. Adams, 
D.D., pastor. Not to break into the midst 
of Lent, our Young People’s Week was 
held Feb. 11 to 18. The first Sunday a 
book-tea was given at 4 o’clock, Dr. 
Adams reading “The Soul of Ann Rut- 
ledge.”” Tea was served at 6 o’clock. In 
recognition of Race Relations Day, Rev. 
J. W. Coleman, pastor of a Negro Baptist 
church in Maywood, spoke at 6.30. The 
quartette from his church furnished music. 
Over 100 attended. Two social events 
were held during the week, with members 
of the Fellowship Club as guests at a Val- 
entine party. Sunday, the 18th, the Y. P. 
C. U. had entire charge of the morning 
service. Alan King, O’Deal Damman, 
Jack Knoble and Margaret Malaney spoke 
on ‘Youth Faces the New Era,” dealing 
with Economics, the Social Order, Polities 
and Religion. A great success. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. In addition to our regular Lenten ser- 
mons on Sunday morning, evening services 
are being held on Thursday at 8 p. m. 
Commencing March 1, the speakers are 
to be Mr. Alden H. Clark; Rev. Francis 
W. Gibbs, March 8; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
March 15; Rev. John H. McLean, March 
22; and on March 29, Holy Thursday, 
holy communion will be celebrated by 
Rey. Otto S. Raspe, assisted by the vested 
chorus choir. 

Charlton.—Rev. Paul R. Walker, pastor. 
Ours is a federated church, Congregation- 
alists and Universalists. Rev. Mr. Night- 
ingale, our minister for several years, 
owing to ill health, has resigned the pas- 
torate and has gone to Penny Farms, 
Florida. He will return to Massachusetts 
next summer to live in Enfield. Mr. 
Walker lives in the Congregational par- 
sonage. He is married and has one gon. 
Mr. Walker is a student in the Andover- 
Newton Theological School, to which he 
drives from Charlton. He is in fellowship 
with the Baptists. He preached in Lin- 
coln, Neb., for three years before coming 
Kast, and last year preached in Pawtucket, 
Tats Ue 
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JOHN CLAIR MINOT TO SPEAK 


John Clair Minot, literary editor of 
The Boston Herald, is to give one of his 
well known addresses at Perkins Hall, 
264 Boylston St., Boston (Woman’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union), on March 
13 at 7.45 p. m., to which the general public 
is cordially invited. A charge of 25 cents 
will be made at the door toward expenses. 

Mr. Minot, whose weekly book reviews 
are read by countless hundreds, will speak 
on “What America Is Reading.” Uni- 
versalists who are near enough to get into 
the city will find an interesting and profit- 
able evening in store for them. The Bos- 
ton Northfield Club is sponsoring the lec- 
ture. 

ok By 
UNION LENTEN SERVICES IN 
ARLINGTON 


In the Arlington, Mass., Town Hall, ten 
churches of the community hold union 
Lenten services on Sunday nights. 

The names of the churches show the 
spirit of the city. They are the First Bap- 
tist, Trinity Baptist, Arlington Heights 
Baptist, First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Orthodox Congregational, Park 
Avenue Congregational, St. John’s Episco- 
pal, First Methodist, Calvary Methodist, 
and the First Universalist, of which Rev. 
Rubens Rea Hadley is pastor. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill preached 
the sermon at the first of these services on 
Feb. 18. 


DR. ETZ LECTURES IN BOSTON 


Dr. Etz lectured on Senexet Pines and 
the Unitarian Retreat House Monday, 
Feb. 19, at Universalist Headquarters, 
Boston. 

The lecture was given to about thirty 
Universalist ministers, all of whom were 
enthusiastic about it. Though Dr. Etz 
used the slides of Dr. Cornish and the 
manuscript that went with them, he added 
greatly to the enjoyment of-the occasion 
by his own personal testimony to the 
charm of the place. 

Senexet Pines is reached from Boston 
by the new Worcester turnpike as far as 
its junction with Route 20, and by follow- 
ing Route 20 until it reaches the Worces- 
ter-Putnam road near North Oxford. It 
is near Putnam, Conn., in the northeastern 
part of the state, and consists of an old 
estate on the shores of a beautiful lake and 
in the heart of the pines. Churches and 
individuals have fitted up rooms as me- 
morials, one of them in memory of Mrs. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, the wife of the 
president emeritus of Harvard. 

Dr. Etz showed beautiful views of the 
pines, and both exterior and interior views 
of the main house, which has thirty-one 
rooms. : 

He said that 500 persons had visited 
Senexet since it was opened Jan. 25, 1932, 
and 200 have attended the different re- 
treats conducted by Dr. Wm. L. Sullivan, 
Dr. Charles Park, Dr. Horace Westwood, 


Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. Charles R. Joy 
and Rev. Miles Hanson. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association have met there, and the next 
meeting of the Board ot Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be 
held there. 

The library has 1,400 volumes, given by 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams, Prof. Francis 
Greenwood Peabody and Prof. George Her- 
bert Palmer. 

From the living room and library there 
are lovely views. Dr. Etz described the 
chapel as the heart of Senexet. 

Senexet Pines is about a two-hour motor 
drive from Boston, or is reached easily 
by taxi from the railroad station at Put- 
nam, Conn. 


TWENTY YEARS AT ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCH, CHICAGO 


On Wednesday evening, Feb. 21, Dr. 
L. Ward Brigham, accompanied by Mrs. 
Brigham, sauntered unsuspectingly into 
the large dining-room of his church, and 
discovered that he was surprised. He 
found himself confronted by more than two 
hundred members and friends of his 
parish, who greeted him with every delight- 
ful sight and sound their fertile minds 
could devise. It was all to observe the 
twentieth anniversary of his pastorate at 
St. Paul’s. 

Mrs. Brigham, who shares equally with 
her husband all the love and honor, had 
been admitted to the schemes of the plot- 
ters, and for a week or so had steered her 
innocent spouse so he had no suspicions 
whatever of what awaited him. It was 
whispered that she even had a doctor 
present with restoratives, in case her hus- 
band tainted. 

But the gifted preacher retained his 
presence of mind and all his usual faculties, 
and soon went the rounds, cordially greet- 
ing his hosts of friends, just as if he had 
always known they were to be there. 
Indeed he was soon able to sit up and take 
nourishment. 

The plotters had the church choir pres- 
ent, which sang delightfully. The toast- 
master, Mr. Geo. Fenn, was a model for 
all such officials forever. Dr. Adams 
orated with wit and wisdom, and wisdom 
and wit, blended as no one but Dr. 
Adams could do. Dr. Brigham closed the 
evening with such words about his twenty 
years at St. Paul’s Church as he could 
summon offhand, and so ended the most 
notable gathering of recent years in our 
most notable Mid-West church. 

With Brigham, Carpenter, Adams and 
Macpherson, our church in Illinois has 
never had better leadership than now. 

Can we awaken all our people, so that 
the hundreds who came to greet and sur- 
prise Dr. and Mrs. Brigham—hbeloved and 
honored of all—can give them a still more 
joyful surprise by filling the pews every 
Sunday at the service of worship? 

L. B. Fisher. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Charles Graves is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mary W. Dewson is president of the 
New York Consumers’ League. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, IIl. 

Dr. Hugh Vernon White is a Congrega- 
tional clergyman, since 1931 in the Edu- 
cational Department of the American 
Board. He is a California man, educated 
at the University of California, the Pacific 
School.of Religion and Harvard. He 
served a church in Stockton, Cal., before 
coming to Boston. 

Rev. Oswald E. Helsing, a Dane by 
birth, is minister of the Church of the 
Brotherhood (Unitarian), Chicago. 

Ernest J. Bowden is a journalist. He 
has been pastor of Unitarian churches in 
Victoria, B. C., Milford and Wilton, 
N. H., Lawrence, Mass., and Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. Conard B. Rheiner is a Universalist 
minister. He has held pastorates at 
Waterloo, Iowa, and Norway, Maine. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a.m: every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 6 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H.Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycies. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lee- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

roar 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


* * 
LENTEN SERVICES 

Lenten services, 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 14 to March 30, 
at Tremont Temple, Lorimer Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 

March 5. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Community 
Church, New York. 

March 6, Rev. Henry K. Bartow, Christ Church 
(Episeopal), Quincy. 

March 7. Rev. Everett C. Herrick, Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary: 

March 8. Colonel Joseph Atkinson, Salvation Army. 

March 9. Rev. Antony Regamey, Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 
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March 12. Rev. Andrew Richards, Second Church 
(Congregational), Dorchester. 

March 13. Rev. L. W. C. Emig, Newtonville Metho- 
dist Church. 

March 14. Very Rev. Philemon F. Sturges, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston. 

March 15. Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, 
Church (Episcopal), Boston. 

March 16. Rev. William S. Mitchell, Center Metho - 
dist Church, Malden. 

March 19. Rev. S. S. Drury, Head Master St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

March 20. Rev. George E. Leighton, First Univer- 
salist Church, Somerville. 

March 21. Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop 0 the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. 

March 22. Rev. William L. Stidger, Church of All 
Nations (Methodist), Boston. « 

March 23. Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Avenue 
Methodist Church, Somerville. 

March 26. Rev. W. Quay Rosselle, First Baptist 
Church, Malden. 

March 27. Dean Vaughan Dabney, Andover-New- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

March 28. Rev. Dwight Bradley, First Church (Con- 
gregational), Newton. 

March 29. Rev. L. O. Hartman, Editor and Mana- 
ger Zion’s Herald. 

March 30. Good Friday (12 to 3 p.m.). 12, Rev. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple. 12.30, 
Rev. Clarence W. Dunham, Pilgrim Church (Congre- 
gational), Dorchester. 12.55, Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, First Universalist Church, Lynn. 1.20, Rev. 
Sven G. Youngert, Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Waltham. 1.45, Rev. William R. Leslie, St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, Brookline. 2.10, Rev. F. 
King Singiser, First Baptist Church, Watertown. 
2.85, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First Church (Congre- 
gational), Cambridge. 

ek 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
eek 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Lenten Season—1934 


Trinity 


March 5. Rev. Norman B. Nash, Episcopal 
Theological School. 
March 12, Rev. William Couden, Providence, 


Ral. 
March 19. Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D. 
March 26. Rev. E. C. Herrick, D. D., president 
Andover Newton Theological School. 
x 
WANTED—H YMNBOOKS 


Would like to correspond with individual or or- 
ganization having copies of ‘‘Church Harmonies, 
New and Old” which are not being used. 

Pastor First Universalist Church, 
Caribou, Maine. 


Obituary 


Frank Alfred Sherman 


Frank Alfred Sherman, one of the leading members 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, 
Mass., died recently. As a boy he was a pupil in the 
Sunday school, later was a teacher, still later su- 
perintendent, and again a teacher. As a young man 
he was a prominent member of the young people’s 
society. 

For about thirty-six years he was a member of the 
standing committee of the society and for the past ten 
years was its chairman. He was a deacon in the 
church and for many years its efficient treasurer and 
custodian of its funds. He was also a member of the 
music committee and an active member of the Men’s 
Club when that organization flourished. 

As a citizen he was held in high regard and was 
honored by positions of responsibility. For nearly 
thirty years he was connected with the American 
Woolen Company and for the greater part of that 
time was cashier of the Wood Mill. 

A man of exceptional ability and of fine Christian 
character, honest, upright, painstaking in all that he 
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undertook, trustworthy and dependable, he was re- 
spected and loved by a great host of friends. 

His home life was ideal; he was a faithful husband 
and a loving father. Deeply religious in his nature, 
he loved his church and was a regular attendant upon 
its services. His interest in things religious went out 
beyond the local church to state and national affairs 
of the Universalist denomination. City, home and 
church will miss him, but all are made richer because 
he has lived and labored among us. 

The funeral occurred on Sunday, Feb. 18. Prayers 
were said at the home, 22 Quincey St., Methuen, 
and the service was from the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lawrence, conducted by the pastor, Dr. 
Clarence Guy Robbins. Burial was in Bellevue 
Cemetery, Lawrence. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HOME 
FOR LITTLE WANDERERS 


needs gifts to keep open the doors for any New 
England child who needs our help. Over 25,000 
children have been cared for and placed in 
selected homes since 1865. 600 children now 
in our care. Your gift will enlarge their oppor- 
tunity for the abundant life. 


ARTHUR S. JOHNSON, Pres. 
SAMUEL D. PARKER, Treas. 
CHENEY C. JONES, Supt. 


161 South Huntington Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 
good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 
line on the reverse side. 


Price, 40 cents per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


At All Times A_ Strong 
Anchor of Safety 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual dividend-paying company 


71 years in business; 98 millions paid policy- 
holders in 1933, 973 millions paid since 


organization. 


Total Insurance in force $3,411,708,382.00. 


Total admitted assets $655,664,366.32; policy 
reserve $546,151,593.00; other liabilities 


$65,359,172.98. 


Special Contingency reserve $15,000,000.00, 


General 
making a _ total 
$59,15 3,600.34. 


Prrreerrreec tenet et eet eeeeeeeeeetrr et ieree etree tier eeer reer rr eet eenneee 


JOHN HANCOCK 
INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


INZIE eee 


Safety Fund $44,153,600.34, 
Emergency Fund of 


Please send me your booklet covering 
personal insurance problems, 


ee ey 
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Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cztechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should maxe any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “‘What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 30 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET “SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 
Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘““‘Why join any 
church?” and ‘“‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoe 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Maza. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. $s. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Yan C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any coilege 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is ‘enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Crackling 


The ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” company was 
billing a small town, and the advance agent 
had distributed a few free tickets to the 
forthcoming performance. Prominent on 
the passes were printed the words, “Not 
Transferable.” 

‘Now, what you-ali ’spose dat mean?’ 
inquired one colored gentleman of another. 

“Dat mean,” was the reply, “you all 
won’t be remitted to de show ’less you come 
yo’self.””—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Brown was taking his boy through the 
zoo. When they came to the gorilla, the 
youngster asked, “What is that, daddy?” 

“That’s one of our ancestors, my boy.” 

“Gee! I wish I could show that to 
Jimmy Peabody, who’s always blowin’ 
about his that came over in the May- 
flower.” —-Boston Transcript. 

* * 

It is possible that the sun may explode 
and instantly destroy all the planets, as- 
serts an astronomer. We plan to worry 
about this five or ten minutes some day, if 
we ever catch up worrying about so many 
things we already have to worry about.— 
Jackson (Miss.) News. 

* x 

And now the milliners announce that 
this spring the girls will wear the ‘‘halo”’ 
hat. All right, they can wear a halo if 
they want to, but a halo over lipstick and 
red paint is going to look mighty funny un- 
til we get used to it—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

New traffic lights in New York are de- 
signed “‘to give the pedestrian a chance for 
his life.” Every day more and more ob- 
stacles are being put in the way of the 
motorists’ enjoyment.— Nashvilie South- 
ern Lumberman. 

* * 

Boss: ‘“There’s two dollars missing from 
my desk drawer and no one but you and I 
have a key to it.” 

Office Boy: “‘Well, let’s each put a dollar 
back and forget it.”—Arizona Kitty- Kat. 
* * 

Foreigners who invite us to join their 
conflicts do not realize what big money the 
RFC, CWA, AAA, and CCC are running 
into. We have discovered the economic 
equivalent of war.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

Alf --—— and wife, who have been living 
with his wife’s people, have had to leave 
town on account of her parents having 
gone to live with the grand-parents.— 
Regina Leader-Post. 

1 * 

Patron (posing for photo): “What will 
these pictures cost me?” 

Photographer: ‘‘They’re $25 a dozen. 
Now look pleasant!”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Pedagogy: ‘Name the constituents of 
quartz.” 

His Father’s Son: ‘‘Pints.”’—The Bulle- 
tin (Sydney, Australia). 


The Mill Cannot Grind 
With the Water 
That Is Past 


Nor can the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation carry on in 1934 with contributions made 
to it way back in 1925. Today’s program is 
determined by today’s gifts. 


THERE IS NO OTHER WAY 


But are the services of this association needed 
now? Look about you. Read what thoughtful 
people say--- this statement by Roger Babson, 
for instance: 

“Religion, like everything else of value, must 
be taught. It is possible to get more religion in 
industry and business only through the develop- 
ment of Christian education and leadership. With 
the forces of evil backed by men and money 
systematically organized to destroy, we must 


back with men and money all campaigns for 
Christian education.” 


Your contribution, whatever the amount, is 
needed today. It Wl: carefully expended 
It will mean, throughout our denomination, an 
improved leadership in religious Mere) 
better church schools, larger returns in conduct 
and character. 


Make your check payable to 


The General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church 
16 Beacon Street :: :: Boston, Massachusetts 


